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BISHOP TAMARON’S VISITATION 
OF NEW MEXICO, 1760 


Edited by ELEANOR B. ADAMS 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


The claim of the Bishopric of Durango to jurisdiction 
over New Mexico. 


N the autumn of 1759 Dr. Pedro Tamarén y Romeral, six- 
teenth bishop of Durango, set forth on the first of a series 
of episcopal visitations, during which he covered a large part 


of his vast diocese. According to Bishop Tamarén’s defini- 
tion, his see included “the kingdoms of New Vizcaya and 
New Mexico, with part of New Galicia and the provinces of 
Sonora, Pimeria Alta and Pimeria Baja, Ostimuri, Tara- 
humara Alta and Tarahumara Baja, Chinipas, Sinaloa, Cu- 
liacan, the province of Topia and that of Maloya, with the 
district of the Real! del Rosario and the villas of San Sebas- 
tian and San Xavier with many towns subordinate to them, 
all of which comprise what is called Tierra Caliente.’’? 

The bishopric of Durango had been founded in 1620 by 
a bull of Paul V. By that time new discoveries and settle- 
ments were so extensive that it was impossible for the bishop 
of Guadalajara to exercise effective ecclesiastical jurisdic- 


1. A silver mining town. 

2. P. Tamarén y Romeral, Demostracién del vastisimo obispado de la Nueva 
Vizcaya, 1765. Durango, Sinaloa, Sonora, Arizona, Nuevo Mézico, Chihuahua y 
porciones de Texas, Coahuila y Zacatecas. Con una introduccién bibliogrdfica y 
acotaciones por Vito Alessio Robles. (Biblioteca histérica mexicana de obras inéditas, 
vol. 7), México, 1937, p. 5. 
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tion over such a large and undefined area. In a royal cédula 
dated at Madrid, June 14, 1621, addressed to Lic. Pedro de 
Otalora, president of the Audiencia of Guadalajara, the King 
stated that in view of this situation, it was advisable to 
divide that diocese into two and to establish a cathedral in 
Durango, the capital of the province of New Vizcaya. Otalora 
was ordered to draw up a description of the whole diocese 
of New Galicia and to make a proper division, defining the 
limits of the two dioceses. 

In accordance with the cédula, on February 4, 1622, 
Otalora set the following limits for the new bishopric: 


Let it begin on the south between the province of Aca- 
poneta of this kingdom of New Galicia and the province of 
Chametla of New Vizcaya, along the river calied Las Cafias 
from the point where it enters the South Sea. The province of 
Culiacan of this New Galicia is to be in the diocese of New 
Vizcaya because it lies beyond Chametla. The division and 
boundary is to be made along all of the said Rio de las Cafias 
that can, without turning, conveniently serve the purpose as 
far as the Sierra Grande de San Andrés and Huasamota. This 
sierra shall also serve as a landmark, drawing a straight line 
as far as the Rio Grande called the Rio de Medina, de Alonso 
Lépez de Loiz, and de Urdifola. The haciendas of Trujillo, 
Valparaiso, and Santa Cruz, belonging to the heirs of Diego 
de Ibarra, are to remain in the district of and pay tithes to 
this diocese of New Galicia. The said Rio de Medina shall con- 
tinue to mark the boundary between the aforesaid bishoprics 
as far as the haciendas of Nieves, belonging to the heirs of 
Juan Bautista de Lomas. The latter shall pay tithes to New 
Vizcaya, along with all the other places that lie on the other 
side of the said Rio de Medina toward the city of Durango. 
These consist of the jurisdiction of the Villa of Llerena, the 
mines of Sombrerete in this kingdom of New Galicia, and the 
villa of Nombre de Dios and its district in New Spain. From 
the aforesaid haciendas of Nieves the line shall leave the river 
and cut straight to the haciendas of Parras and Patos, belong- 
ing to the heirs of Francisco de Urdifiola. These and the other 
places beyond them in that direction shall pay tithes to New 
Vizcaya and be in its jurisdiction. From there the line shall 
continue straight to the North Sea. The Villa of Saltillo, which 
is in New Vizcaya, and the Nuevo Reino de Leén, with all their 
tithes, shall remain for this diocese of Galicia.3 


3. Tamarén (1937), pp. 9-10. 
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The apparent detail of this statement does not alter the 
fact that as a definition of the limits of the new diocese of 
Durango it left the way open for much future controversy. 
Moreover, from the very beginning the bishopric of Du- 
rango, or Guadiana, suffered from the same defect which 
had led to its division from the older diocese of Guadalajara. 
It was far too extensive for effective ecclesiastical control by 
a single bishop. These circumstances were inevitable at a 
time when geographical knowledge of much of the area in- 
volved was still extremely vague. Indeed, nearly 140 years 
later when Bishop Tamarén was preparing to make his 
episcopal visitation, parts of it had not yet been fully 
explored. 

This prelate was quite aware of certain inadequacies in 
the definition of his see, but he refused to admit any doubt 
of the validity of his claim to jurisdiction over New Mexico. 
In this he was following the tradition set by his prede- 
cessors, beginning with the first bishop of Durango, Fray 
Gonzalo de Hermosillo.* Nevertheless, the Franciscan Cus- 
tody of New Mexico had never been entirely willing to sub- 
mit to the authority of the bishopric of Durango. For many 
years neither the bishops nor the Franciscans could bring 
themselves to accept any compromise weakening what they 
considered their lawful powers. The legal principles involved 
in this lengthy and bitter controversy over ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are far too complicated for discussion here. 
They were of basic importance, and a final decision in the 
New Mexico case would necessarily have applied to similar 
mission areas in charge of religious Orders throughout the 
Spanish Empire in America. Undoubtedly this was one rea- 
son why the Crown avoided making a definitive interpreta- 
tion of the royal cédulas, papal bulls, and decrees of the 


4. Letter of D. Pedro de Barrientos, Bishop of Durango, to hie Majesty, Durango, 
August 22, 1658. Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla (hereinafter cited as AGI), 
Audiencia de Guadalajara, leg. 63. Bishop Barrientos stated that New Mexico belonged 
to his diocese ‘‘because it lies within the limits assigned to it as far as the North Sea.” 
He also pointed out that Bishop Hermosillo “hizo confirmaciones y actos pontificales 
en los feligreses de ella.” Cf. F. V. Scholes, Troublouse Times in New Mezico, 1659-1670, 
(New Mexico Historical Society, Publications in History, vol. 11. Albuquerque, 1942), 
pp. 81-82; also in New Mexico Historicau Review, vol. 12 (1987). 
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Church Councils on which the rival ecclesiastical authorities 
based their claims to jurisdiction. 

Missionary activity in New Mexico had been a monopoly 
of the Franciscan Order from the start. The friars there 
were under the authority of the Franciscan Province of the 
Holy Gospel of Mexico. In 1616 or 1617, some years after 
the Crown had decided to maintain the unproductive fron- 
tier province for the sake of the missions, New Mexico 
became a custody of the Province of the Holy Gospel and 
continued subordinate to the mother province throughout 
the colonial period. 

To facilitate the work of evangelization in the New 
World, soon after the Spanish conquest of Mexico papal 
bulls had conceded a number of extraordinary privileges to 
the religious Orders. Moreover, in places where there was 
no bishop within a reasonable distance, the local missionary 
prelates were authorized to exercise quasi-episcopal juris- 
diction in certain specified cases. The friars were very 
jealous of these privileges and resented any encroachment 
on them by the bishops. Although the early concessions 
were modified by later bulls and decrees of the Councils, 
the tradition of independence remained strong in remote 
mission areas such as New Mexico and resulted in bitter 
disputes over jurisdiction.® 

As has been said, the New Mexico missions did not 
achieve provincial status within the Franciscan organiza- 
tion. In the hierarchy of the Church as a whole, petitions 
for the creation of a bishopric in New Mexico failed. The 
first attempt was made in the 1630’s. While the matter was 
under consideration, there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of such a step. Fray Alonso 
de Benavides expended considerable effort in 1630-1635 in 
the hope of attaining this end. The papers he presented in 
Spain included memorials by Fray Juan de Santander, Com- 
missary General of the Indies, and Fray Francisco de Sosa, 
Commissary at Court and Secretary General of the Francis- 
~ §& Pere detailed discussion of the early ecclesiastical organization in New Mexico, 


see Scholes, “‘Prob] in the early ecclesiastical history of New Mexico,’"” New Mexico 
HisrToricaL Review, vol. 7 (1932), pp. 32-74. 
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can Order, supporting the project. The Council of the Indies 
referred the petition to Don Juan de Solérzano, then fiscal 
of the Council, for an opinion in 1631. Although Solérzano 
favored the erection of a bishopric in New Mexico and sug- 
gested that the episcopal office should be conferred upon a 
member of the Franciscan Order, the Council advised the 
King to make no decision before receiving reports from the 
Viceroy and the Archbishop of Mexico.® 

In 1638 Fray Juan de Prada, Commissary General of 
New Spain, replied to Viceroy Cadereyta’s request for in- 
formation on the state of affairs in New Mexico by offering 
strong and considered arguments against the erection of a 
bishopric there. He pointed out the poverty of settlers and 
Indians alike and the consequent impossibility of supporting 
the prelate. Father Prada, however, was also opposed to 
placing the region under the authority of the Bishop of 
Durango, and he saw little prospect of episcopal visitations 
in view of the distance between Durango and Santa Fe and 
the hazards of the journey. “For this reason he [the Bishop 
of Durango] would only have the title of bishop of New 
Mexico, and those new Christians would never come to enjoy 
the spiritual favors of his high office. As a result, having a 
bishop would be the same as not having one.” He did not 
feel that the lack of a bishop would cause any detriment, 
“for in those provinces the custodian and prelate of the reli- 
gious has plenary authority, granted by the apostolic grant, 
and repeatedly conceded by many briefs of the highest pon- 
tiffs. They [the custodians] are able to give absolution and 
to absolve in all cases in which the sefiores bishops are privi- 
leged to do so, and to administer the sacraments, even to 
that of the confirmation of the newly converted.” According 
to Prada, visitadores sent by the bishops would have less 
authority than the local Franciscan prelates, and their 
coming would bring about innumerable difficulties in regard 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Nevertheless, on February 28, 
1639, the viceroy recommended for the second time the es- 


6. The royal cédula asking for such reports had been dispatched the previous 
May. Consulta of the Council of the Indies, September 16, 1631. AGI, Aud. de Guada- 
lajara, leg. 63. 
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tablishment of a bishopric in New Mexico. His advice was 
not heeded.? 

The opinions expressed by Prada and Cadereyta were 
probably closely related to a violent quarrel which was tak- 
ing place in New Mexico at the time. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century, New Mexico was torn by periodic disputes 
between the civil authorities and the Franciscans who repre- 
sented the authority of the Church. In 1637 Governor Luis 
de Rosas, who had been appointed by the viceroy, arrived in 
the province. His conduct and the extreme opposition he 
aroused among the clerical party brought the bitter rivalry 
between the two parties to a climax.* When Cadereyta rec- 
ommended the establishment of a bishopric in New Mexico, 
the fact that Rosas was his appointee may have had some 
influence, but he may also have felt that the introduction of 
effective episcopal authority in the province might help to 
solve the conflict between Church and State. Father Prada, 
on the other hand, was inclined to uphold the jurisdiction 
of the missionary prelates and their interpretation of their 
powers. 

Meanwhile the second bishop of Durango, Don Alonso 
Franco y Luna (1633-1639), found time for an occasional 
troubled glance at the behavior of the Franciscans in New 
Mexico. In a letter to one Dr. Soltero, apparently an official 
of the Holy Office, this prelate refers to an earlier communi- 
cation in which he had charged that the New Mexico friars 
were exceeding their authority by conferring minor orders 
and performing the rite of confirmation. It was his belief 
that such privileges had been revoked by the Council of 
Trent. The bearer of the letter was a captain from New 

7. C. W. Hackett. Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, 
and approaches thereto, to 1778. Vol. 3, Washington, 1937. Introduction, pp. 8-14; 
Expediente relating to the provinces of Sinaloa and New Mexico, 1634-1641, pp. 75-93; 
Autos which came with letters from the Viceroy, dated February 28, 1639, concerning 
whether the division of bishoprics in New Mexico and doctrinas of Sinaloa would be 
advisable, pp. 94-127. The quotations from Father Prada’s petition are taken from 
pp. 113 and 114. 

8. For a full discussion of this aspect of New Mexico history see F. V. Scholes’ 
illuminating studies. Church and State in New Mezico, 1610-1650 (New Mexico His- 
torical Society, Publications in History, vol. 7 (Albuquerque, 1937); also in New 
Mexico Historica Review, vol. 11, 12 (1936 and 1937). Troublous Times in New Mez- 


ico. ... “The first decade of the Inquisition in New Mexico,”” New Mexico Historica 
Review, vol. 10 (1935), pp. 195-241. 
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Mexico on his way to Mexico City as procurator general to 
complain of the Franciscans before the viceroy. The bishop 
asked Dr. Soltero to hear this man and bring the matter to 
the attention of the Tribunal of the Inquisition.® 

Obviously Bishop Franco’s mind and conscience were not 
entirely at ease about the state of affairs in New Mexico. 
Still, he does not appear to have contemplated any direct 
personal intervention. In 1638 he and the cathedral chapter 
advised the viceroy that they did not think it would be fea- 
sible to found any secular missions there for the time 
being. With regard to the proposed bishopric, they stated 
that although New Mexico fell within the district of the 
bishopric of Durango, “in conformity with the demarcation 
which was made at the time of its division, which runs as 
far as the North Sea,” the distance was so great that “it 
would be advisable to place there an abbot for confirming 
and in order to issue minor orders. He would be supported 
by the tithes collected in the said province, which, as has 
been learned from trustworthy persons coming from there, 
amount to two thousand pesos. These persons say that they 
are enjoyed and collected today by the religious teachers, 


but without this chapter having learned or understood by 
what title they enjoy them.’ ?° 

The complaints that the New Mexico Franciscans were 
exceeding their authority came to the attention of the King, 
who indicated his disapproval in a communication to his 
ambassador in Rome in 1642: 


. .- In a letter which Don Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, 
Bishop of Puebla de los Angeles and visitor general of the 
Audiencia of Mexico, wrote to me on December 18 of last year, 
1641, he states that the fathers of the Order of St. Francis 
who serve in New Mexico in New Spain use the crosier and 
mitre and perform confirmations and ordinations. . . 

Even though, after consideration in my Royal Council of 


9. Letter of the Bishop of Durango to Dr. Soltero, Durango, March 8, 1687. 
Archivo General de la Nacién, México (cited hereinafter as AGM), Ingquisicién, 
tomo 804. Late in 1636 Governor Francisco Martinez de Baeza had compiled evidence 
concerning the excommunications pronounced by the friars, and Bishop Franco's in- 
formant may have been the messenger who took them to New Spain. At the same 
period the friars dispatched a collection of letters of complaint against the governor. 
Scholes, Church and State, pp. 106-114. 

10. Hackett (1937), p. 116. 
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the Indies, a letter was written to the bishop telling him to 
call in any apostolic briefs of this nature there may be in 
those regions, I have thought it well to advise you of the 
foregoing so that you may be fully informed about it. And I 
charge you to use all possible means to prevent these religious 
from obtaining any brief from his Holiness in contravention 
of the cédulas that have been issued. And if you should find 
that they have obtained one, you shall ask for its revocation. 
I trust in your zeal that you will give this matter the atten- 
tion that its gravity and importance demand.!1 


Don Alonso Franco y Luna was succeeded by Fray Fran- 
cisco de Evia y Valdés, who was bishop of Durango from 
1639 to 1654. It is said that he considered making a visita- 
tion of New Mexico but was prevented from doing so by 
more urgent matters.'* In 1652 and 1653 Bishop Evia and 
the cathedral chapter of Durango petitioned the King as 
follows: 


... that he grant them the favor of ordering the New 
Kingdom of Mexico to recognize the cathedral church of New 
Vizcaya and its prelate in all spiritual matters and that it be 
joined to his jurisdiction. They ask to have the ministers of 
doctrinas receive from the bishop’s hand all the dispatches 
required for the administration of the holy sacraments, stat- 
ing that because that kingdom is next to and continues from 
the bishopric of New Vizcaya, the bishop can easily visit it in 
person, better than the province of Sinaloa. They also ask 
that the tithes collected in New Mexico be paid to the 
bishopric, wherewith the prebendaries will have some relief 
and support.13 


These communications reminded the authorities in Spain 
that the question of a bishopric for New Mexico had been 
raised in the 1630’s. A royal cédula of 1656, addressed to 
the Duke of Alburquerque, Viceroy of New Spain, included 
the cédula of May 19, 1631, asking for a report on this sub- 
ject, and the above summary of the letters of the bishop 
and chapter of Durango. The Viceroy was to fulfill the 1631 
cédula by getting detailed information about the advisabil- 


11. Royal cédula to D. Juan Humacero y Carrillo, Cuenca, June 12, 1642. AGI, 
Indiferente General, leg. 2873. 

12. Letter of Bishop Barrientos to his Majesty, Durango, August 22, 1658. AGI, 
Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 63. 

13. Royal cédula to the Viceroy of New Spain, Madrid, December 22, 1656. AGI, 
Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 236. 
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ity of erecting a cathedral in New Mexico. The King desired 
a complete description of the province: 


. what its boundaries are and whether it borders on one 
or more bishoprics and which ones; and the present state of 
its conversions, how many religious have charge of them, and 
of what Order, and how much it costs per year; and whether 
there are any secular priests serving in them, and if so, how 
many; and about how many converted Indians there are, and 
to how many settlements they have been reduced and the 
population of each; what crops are gathered in that New 
Kingdom; and what is the annual amount of the fees pertain- 
ing to the King. And you shall also send a detailed description 
and map... . 


In addition to filling this rather large order, the Viceroy 
was to give his opinion on the claim of the Bishop of New 
Vizcaya to New Mexico and its tithes.1* We have not found 
the viceroy’s reply. The next bishop, Don Pedro Barrientos 
(1656-1658), wrote to the King in 1658, making the usual 
complaints that the Franciscan religious were usurping his 
episcopal jurisdiction. He offered to send proofs to induce 
the Crown to take action to prevent so many illegal acts 
“in so delicate a matter as the administration of the holy 
sacraments.” !® 

The failure of their appeals for definite support from 
the Crown in dealing with the recalcitrant Custody of New 
Mexico does not seem to have deterred the Durangan pre- 
lates from further attempts to bring the friars to heel. Early 
in 1668 the Franciscan Commissary General of New Spain, 
Fray Hernando de la Rua, said that it had come to his atten- 
tion that Don Juan de Gorospe y Aguirre, bishop of Du- 
rango (1660-1671), had been trying to upset the authority 
of Fray Juan de Paz, who was custos of New Mexico in 
1665-1667, by making various demands and notifications. 
Recently, upon receipt of a letter from the cabildo of Santa 
Fe, in which they complained that the friars were in the 
habit of exceeding their authority, the bishop had instituted 
proceedings before the governor of New Vizcaya. Although 


14. Ibid. 
15. Letter of Bishop Barrientos to his Majesty, Durango, August 22, 1658. AGI, 
Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 63. 
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the bishop claimed that he was doing this in order to refer 
the matter to the viceroy, there was no indication that he 
had done so. The Franciscan Commissary General therefore 
appealed to the Inquisition and to the viceroy “as patron 
of the ecclesiastical state in his Majesty’s name... to 
whom the government of all the aforesaid Custody and 
conversion pertains.” Rua considered Bishop Gorospe’s at- 
tempt to subject New Mexico to his jurisdiction a violation 
of the royal patronage, for, he said, the general decree of 
the Council of Trent placing territories such as New Mex- 
ico under the authority of the nearest bishopric applied only 
where the royal patronage did not exist. Therefore, the 
papal privileges on which the Franciscans of New Mexico 
based their ecclesiastical powers were still in force, and he 
hotly denied the bishop’s right to challenge the authority 
of the custos. The viceroy and audiencia of New Spain were 
impressed by the serious nature of the disagreement, and 
the bishop was ordered to present his arguments in reply 
to Fray Hernando’s objections.’® Again no definite action 
was taken, and the New Mexico friars continued to use 
ecclesiastical authority in accordance with their interpreta- 
tion of their rights. In so doing they usually had at least 
the tacit assent of the highest governmental authorities of 
New Spain. 

Many years later Father Menchero stated that the Fran- 
ciscans renewed the discussion about a separate bishopric 
for New Mexico in the 1660’s. No supporting evidence has 
been found, and it is possible that Menchero’s date is in error 
and that he was actually referring to the recommendations 
made in the 1630’s.!” 

The next major crisis in the struggle between the New 
Mexico friars and the bishop of Durango occurred shortly 
after the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, when the Spanish refugees 


16. Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico (herinafter cited as BNM), leg. 1, nos. 22, 26; 
Diligencias contra el guardian de Santa Fe del Nueve Mézico, Durango, 1667, in Archivo 
de la ciudad de Hidalgo del Parral, Chihuahue. z 

17. “... in the year 1666 the holy custodia had increased so much that his 
Majesty was advised on the part of the Order to form it into a bishopric . . . but the 
matter had not been decided nor the proposal put in effect when, in the year 1680, 
the Indians of Moqui, with all those of the interior of the kingdom of New Mexico, 
revolted.” Declaration of Fray Miguel de Menchero, Santa Bdrbara, May 10, 1744. 
Hackett (1937), pp. 396-397. 
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had settled in the El Paso area. Fray Bartolomé de Es- 
canuela, a Franciscan, had ascended the episcopal throne 
of Durango in 1676. His interpretation of his claim to juris- 
diction over New Mexico as a whole is ambiguous, for he 
based his intervention in 1681 on the “migration of the 
faithful Catholics of that Kingdom to the territory, juris- 
diction, and limits of this our diocese.’”’ Because they had 
taken up residence “within the certain, well-known, and 
undeniable jurisdiction and territory of this bishopric,” he 
felt obliged to appoint a parish priest, whom he also made 
his vicar and ecclesiastical judge of the El Paso jurisdic- 
tion and the subordinate churches in the vicinity as far as, 
but not including, Casas Grandes. Since there were no secu- 
lar priests at E] Paso, the bishop issued this appointment to 
Fray Juan Alvarez on January 4, 1681."* 

The Provincial and Definitors of the Province of the 
Holy Gospel received a copy of the Alvarez appointment and 
lost no time before protesting. Since Escafiuela was a mem- 
ber of their Order, they went out of their way to convince 
him of their profound regard and respect, saying that if he 
were to be bishop forever, then they would glady accept his 
authority. But since he would have successors, they could 
only point out that he had been misinformed about the 
episcopal jurisdiction over El] Paso. “It never has been, 
and is not, subject to Vizcaya; neither it nor any other con- 
vent of the Custody of New Mexico. No predecessor of your 
Lordship as lord bishop has performed any act of juris- 
diction in person or through his ministers.” They trusted 
that he would realize that they were bound to uphold their 
convictions in matters of jurisdiction.’ 

It should be noted here that a similar dispute over the 
status of the E] Paso area was also going on between the 
secular authorities of New Mexico and New Vizcaya. In 
any case, Bishop Escafiuela also felt obligated to uphold 


18. BNM, leg. 2, no. 2. Apparently this was not the first time that Bishop 
Escafiuela had exercised jurisdiction over E] Paso, for he says that he had met Alvarez 
during a visitation of Casas Grandes. Father Alvarez was then in charge of “‘the 
doctrina and mission of the Indians of El] Paso and of another new foundation for 
the erection of which we gave him authority.” 

19. BNM, leg. 2, nos. 3 and 4. 
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his convictions in matters of jurisdiction. On July 4, 1681, 
he replied to his brethren of the Province of the Holy Gospel, 
citing the decrees of the Council of Trent, apostolic canons, 
and royal cédulas on which he based his stand. Moreover, 
according to the demarcation of his diocese, it “runs from 
the Rio Grande de Santa Elena via the haciendas of San 
Francisco de Patos and Valley of Santa Maria de Parras to 
the North Sea.” Accordingly he now conferred upon Fray 
Francisco de Ayeta, “preacher, habitual custos of the said 
Custody of New Mexico, and at present visitor of it and 
commissary general of the Holy Office of the Inquisition 
of New Spain,” the titles he had previously given to 
Alvarez, with some increase in authority. In his absence, 
the custos was to hold the offices.2° Unfortunately we do not 
know what response Ayeta or his superiors made to this 
move. Father Ayeta was then on his way back to El] Paso, 
bearing instructions about the projected reconquest of the 
interior and confirmation of the New Mexico governor’s 
jurisdiction in El] Paso. He had been consulted about the 
Order’s reply to the Alvarez appointment and had men- 
tioned the viceroy’s order to the governor and captain gen- 
eral of New Vizcaya, forbidding him to place officials in the 
El] Paso territory because they might interfere with the 
expedition against the rebellious Indians. 

A later bishop of Durango stated that Escafiuela had 
considered making a visitation of New Mexico. The Custody 
dissuaded him, alleging that the journey was too long and 
difficult for one of his delicate health. But the Franciscan 
bishop made it plain that his failure to go was in no way 
to serve as a precedent or to prejudice the rights of his 
successors.”! Bishop Escafiuela died in 1684. 

His successor, Fray Manuel de Herrera (1686-1689), of 
the Order of the Minims, used Escajiuela’s appointments 
of Alvarez and Ayeta as a precedent when he issued a 
similar title to Custos Frav Francisco de Vargas on October 
24, 1688. Bishop Herrera made his conception of the epis- 


20. Ibid. 

21. Bishop Benito Crespo to Fray Fernando Alonso Gonzdlez, Durango, August 10, 
1728. AGM, Arzobispos, tomo 7. Bishop Crespo based his statements on documents in 
the episcopal archives of Durango. 
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copal jurisdiction plain by entitling himself “Bishop of this 
kingdom of New Vizcaya, its provinces and confines, Rio 
del Norte and New Mexico.” In view of the usual Francis- 
can attitude toward the Durangan prelates, it is difficult 
to explain the fact that Father Vargas not only received 
this title in Durango in person, but that he apparently asked 
for it. He was made “vicar and ecclesiastical judge and chief 
parish priest of all the Kingdom of the North and of all 
the doctrinas and reductions now established in it, and of 
all the parishes of Spaniards, mestizos, negroes, and mu- 
lattoes, or any other mixture which there may be in the 
said Rio del Norte, and of all the other settlements or re- 
ductions which may be made beyond the Rio del Norte.” 
Moreover he was to report any action he might take to the 
bishop and let him know “the number of conversions, doc- 
trinas, parishes, and ministers in the territory.” Bishop 
Herrera also thought of making a visitation of the missions 
pertaining to New Mexico. He said that his appointment 
of Vargas was a temporary expedient until he could judge 
from his own observation of conditions during his forth- 
coming visitation what measures would be most conducive 
to the service of God and the King.?? 

In theory, at least, it would seem that by accepting such 
an appointment Father Vargas ran the risk of seriously 
undermining the traditional Franciscan claims to independ- 
ent jurisdiction in New Mexico. It would be interesting to 
know the opinion of his superiors at this time, but the com- 


22. BNM, leg. 3, no. 3. A royal cédula dated at San Lorenzo el Real, July 30, 
1721, summarizes earlier legislation regarding the right of the bishops to send visita- 
dores and appoint vicars in areas assigned to the regular clergy. A dispatch of 
September 24, 1688, obtained by Fray Francisco de Ayeta as procurator general of 
the Indies, applied to the bishops of the provinces of New Spain a cédula of October 15, 
1595, to the Archbishop of Lima. This ordered that when the bishops were unable to 
make visitations of doctrinas in charge of the religious Orders in person, they were to 
send friars of the same Order and not secular priests. Another cédula of October 25, 
1694, clarified this further by ordering the archbishops and bishops of the provinces 
of New Spain and Peru to abstain from appointing outsiders as vicars in the districts 
of their dioceses and to withdraw any they had placed in the crpitals of mission areas. 
The Franciscan procurator of ‘.ima then complained that not all the bishops were 
observing the foregoing. After consideration in the Council of the Indies, the preceding 
cédulas were revoked and recalled by a dispatch dated at Barcelona, October 2, 1701. 
Now the Archbishop of Mexico charged that the regular clergy’s refusal to observe the 
1701 cédula was leading to much unrest and litigation. He therefore requested its 
revalidation. The Crown ordered its fulfillment by the Archbishop of Mexico and his 
suffragan bishops. AGM, Arzobispos, tomo 7. 
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plete story of this episode is not known. In fact, we have 
practically no data about the relations between the Custody 
of New Mexico and the Bishopric of Durango for the next 
thirty years. Apparently the bishops managed to obtain 
some token acknowledgment of their authority, for we are 
told that the patents of missionaries who traveled to New 
Mexico via Durango were countersigned there and recorded 
in the administrative books.** Perhaps neither the Bishopric 
nor the Order saw reason to press their conflicting claims 
with energy at a period when the whole future of the prov- 
ince was most uncertain. But some years after the recon- 
quest and the reéstablishment of Spanish rule in New 
Mexico, the question was reopened and both parties endeav- 
ored to push it to a definite conclusion. 

In 1723 Benito Crespo, a former dean of Oaxaca who 
had taught at Salamanca, became bishop of Durango. He 
served until 1734, and during these years the controversy 
between the bishops and the Franciscan Order began in 
earnest. The case dragged on for many years, and the details 
are so numerous and complex that even to outline them 
would require a separate, and lengthy, study. Not only are 
the legal arguments on which the parties based their con- 


flicting claims to jurisdiction exhaustively presented and 
considered, but bulky reports on conditions in New Mexico 
and its missions were made in the interests of the opposing 
groups. In general, whatever the allegiance of the particular 
writer, these leave us with a deplorable picture of the state 
of affairs there in the eighteenth century.** 

Bishop Crespo started the ball rolling by including the 


23. Crespo to Gonzdlez, Durango, August 10, 1728. AGM, Arzobispos, tomo 7. 

24. The source material for this suit is voluminous and different parts of it are 
to be found in a number of archives and collections. I shall not attempt to cite them 
all in connection with this brief summary. The Archive of the Indies has a compre- 
hensive record of the case up to 1738 in Escribania de Camera, leg. 207A. It comprises 
nearly a thousand folios and undoubtedly contains copies of supporting documents 
dating from earlier times which might throw much light on some of the gaps and 
inconsistencies in the present attempt to give the general background of the contro- 
versy. This is based on such documents as I have been able to see and occasional 
references to be found in Bancroft and later authors. The Escribania de Camara record 
of the suit is not available here, and my knowledge of it consists of a brief account of 
its contents. In a printed memorial to his Majesty, dated at Madrid on April 7, 1724, 
Fray Mathias Saenz de San Antonio had again suggested that New Mexico needed a 
bishop of its own. His description of conditions there in ecclesiastical, civil, and mili- 
tary affairs followed the usual depressing pattern. AGI, Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 209. 
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E] Paso area in his episcopal visitation in 1725. He had in- 
tended to visit interior New Mexico as well, but gave up 
the idea, so he said, because he had been misinformed about 
the distance and had made insufficient preparations for the 
journey. Apparently he was treated with reasonable cour- 
tesy on this occasion, and in return he made some concilia- 
tory gestures. He issued a title as vicar and ecclesiastical 
judge to Fray Salvador Lépez, the vice-custos at E] Paso, 
and his successors ez officio, or, failing them, to the guardian 
of the El Paso mission. He also sent a similar title to the 
custos, who had left for Santa Fe in haste to avoid meeting 
the bishop. Undoubtedly the New Mexico Franciscans made 
no strong protest at this time because the bishop did not 
insist upon proceeding beyond E] Paso. This gave them time 
to consult their superiors in Mexico City. The latter immedi- 
ately took up the cause, and in 1728, when Bishop Crespo 
announced his intention of making a second visitation, to 
inciude interior New Mexico, the Commissary General of 
New Spain, Fray Fernando Alonso Gonzalez, politely, but 
very firmly, questioned his right to do so.”5 He also sent a 
petition to the King, begging him to forbid the Bishop of 
Durango to molest the kingdom of New Mexico by making 
a visitation. This petition failed, for a royal cédula of De- 
cember 7, 1729, gave the bishop permission to visit the New 
Mexican pueblos and others on the borders of his diocese. 
As a matter of fact Crespo did not receive this cédula until 
after he had returned from his visitation of 1730.7* 

If anything, the Franciscan objections strengthened 
Bishop Crespo’s determination to enforce what he consid- 
ered his rightful episcopal authority. This time, when he 
arrived in El Paso in July, 1730, he found his Franciscan 
opponents prepared to show active resistance. The leader of 
the friars was their custos, Fray Andrés Varo. Both parties 
stubbornly refused to make any concessions, fearing to 
prejudice their case in future. So the bishop proceeded to 
Santa Fe and made the rounds of the mission pueblos, re- 
turning to El Paso in September. Father Varo, who had 


25. Some of the correspondence between Crespo and Gonzdlez in 1728 can be 
found in AGM, Arzobispos, tomo 7. 
26. AGI, Aud. de Guadalajara, legs. 206, 209. 
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received orders from the Commissary General of New Spain 
and the Provincial of the Province of the Holy Gospel not 
to allow the bishop to exercise jurisdiction, did succeed in 
preventing Crespo from making a formal visitation of the 
churches, parish records, etc., or publishing edicts. The 
bishop performed the rite of confirmation in Santa Fe and 
most of the missions. He also appointed Don Santiago 
Roibal, a secular priest, as his vicar and ecclesiastical judge 
at Santa Fe. Roibal was to hold this office for many years, 
although the legality of his appointment was long in 
question.*7 

Bishop Crespo had already instituted proceedings to 
force the Order to recognize the episcopal jurisdiction of 
Durango over New Mexico. Although the final decision was 
deferred again and again, the tendency of the Crown and 
the viceregal authorities was to authorize the bishops of 
Durango to use limited episcopal powers in New Mexico 
pending the outcome of the suit. A viceregal decree of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1731, revoked Crespo’s appointment of Roibal as 
vicar. By the autumn of 1732 the Crown had received a 
number of communications from both parties. Father Varo 
and Father Gonzalez again protested that the Bishop of 
Durango had no legal right to jurisdiction in New Mexico. 
In addition, they renewed the petition of a century before 
for the erection of a separate bishopric. Bishop Crespo had 
also been heard from. A royal cédula of October 1, 1732, 
referred the dispute to the viceroy for a decision. Another 
of the same date requested the Audiencia of New Spain for 
information as to whether New Mexico was part of the 
diocese of Durango. And the Commissary of the Franciscans 
received orders to provide a sufficient number of competent 
priests with knowledge of the native languages to serve in 
the New Mexico missions.** 


27. Don Santiago Roibal was a native of Santa Fe who had been educated for the 
priesthood in Mexico. When the time came for him to be ordained the Archbishop 
sent him to the Bishop of Durango, as his “legitimate prelate.’” A chaplaincy had 
been founded for him in Santa Fe a few years earlier after his ordination. AGM, 
Arzobispos, leg. 7. Cf. note 22, supra, and note 33, infra. See also Fr. Angelico Chavez, 
“El Vicario Don Santiago Roybal,’’ El Palacio, vol. 55 (1948), pp. 231-252. 

28. AGI, Aud. de Guadalajare, leg. 79. The Coronado Collection of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Library also has a photograph of a printed memorial of 1731 
by Fray Fernando Alonso Gonzdlez from the collection of F. Gémez de Orozco. 
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By a decree of July 24, 1733, the viceroy upheld the right 
of the bishop to exercise diocesan jurisdiction over New 
Mexico and ordered the Franciscans to present the bulls 
and privileges on which they based their claim to exemption 
so that a final decision could be reached after both parties 
had been heard.*® 

Martin de Elizacoechea, who served as bishop of Du- 
rango from 1736 to 1747, continued the suit initiated by his 
predecessor. He made a visitation of New Mexico in 1737, 
but we have no details regarding his reception.*® In Decem- 
ber, 1738, the Council of the Indies upheld the viceregal 
decrees of 1733 permitting the Durangan prelates to make 
visitations of New Mexico. On the other hand, they ordered 
the enforcement of the decree of February 17, 1731, which 
forbade him to leave a vicar and ecclesiastical judge there. 
The Franciscan Order was to be given every opportunity to 
present its case to the authorities in New Spain. The vice- 
roy and audiencia were again ordered to report whether 
New Mexico was included in the demarcation of the Bish- 
opric of Durango or that of any other dioceses in the vicin- 
ity. If not, what was their opinion on the question of 
erecting a new bishopric?** In May, 1739, a royal cédula 
to the Bishop of Durango informed him that the case had 
been remitted to the viceroy. It gave him permission to visit 
New Mexico but revoked his appointment of an ecclesiastical 
judge.*? 

The case against the New Mexico Franciscans had 
always rested partly upon derogatory opinions of their ad- 
ministration of the missions. Bishop Crespo had found 
much to deplore in this respect and made serious charges. 
Following the old tradition, settlers and provincial officials 
continued to accuse the friars whenever they found an occa- 
sion. For their part, the Franciscans covered reams of paper 
hotly defending themselves against these attacks. 

Before the suit over ecclesiastical jurisdiction initiated 


29. AGI, Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 80. 

30. The list of the material in AGI, Escribania de Camara 207A mentions papers 
remitted to Spain in the years 1738-1743, and it may be that these could provide some 
information about Elizacoechea’s visitation. 

$1. AGI, Escribania de Camara, leg. 960. 

$2. AGI, Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 89. 
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by Bishop Crespo had come to any definite conclusion, the 
internal conflict between the Franciscans and the civil gov- 
ernment reached another violent crisis in 1749. Early in that 
year Fray Andrés Varo, an old and indefatigable warrior 
in the Franciscan cause, had made reports concerning New 
Mexican affairs which were presented to the viceroy.** Be- 
fore coming to a decision about Varo’s recommendations, 
the viceroy decided to send Don Juan Antonio de Ornedal 
y Maza to New Mexico on an official tour of inspection. His 
account of the conditions he found was highly unfavorable 
to the missionaries. His charges and the reforms he recom- 
mended drew sizzling replies from Varo and other friars, 


33. BNM, leg. 8, no. 57. I have been unable to locate any information about the 
final disposition of the case. Bishop Tamarén tells us that although he entered New 
Mexico with some misgivings because of the inflexible opposition of the Franciscan 
Order to accepting the jurisdiction of the bishops of Durango, he was gratified to find 
that he ‘“‘was made free of everything, as if they were secular priests.’’ The legal 
situation, however, cannot have been completely clarified, for the royal cédula ordering 
the removal of the secular vicar had never been revoked, even though the bishops 
had appealed from it. Roibal had apparently retained his dubious title to the vicarship 
for thirty years. BNM, leg. 9, no. 59. A.translation of part of this manuscript fol- 
lows Tamarén’s general description of New Mexico and the Itinerary of his visitation, 
infra. Tamar6én’s reports and criticisms raised the usual storm of protest, but once 
more the Crown seems to have made no final decision in the jurisdictional dispute. It 
may be that the division made when the new Bishopric of Sonora was erected in 
1781 left New Vizcaya’s claim to jurisdiction over New Mexico beyond further argu- 
ment. The decision to divide the Bishopric of Durango was probably related to the 
new administrative organization of the frontier provinces, known as the Provincias 
Internas. The Bishopric of Sonora was given ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and the Californias. If we are to believe Don Pedro Bautista Pino, New Mexico 
received the minimum of attention from the bishops of Durango after Bishop 
Tamarén’s visitation in 1760. According to his Exposicidn of 1812, 26 Indian pueblos 
and 102 Spanish settlements were served by 22 Franciscan missionaries, with secular 
priests at Santa Fe and one pueblo in the El Paso district. “For more than fifty 
years no one has known that there was a bishop; nor has a bishop been seen in the 
province during this time. Consequently, the sovereign provisions and the instructions 
of ecclesiastical discipline have not been fulfilled. The misfortunes suffered by those 
settlers are infinite because of the lack of a primate. Persons who have been born 
during these fifty years have not been confirmed. The poor people who wish, by means 
of a dispensation, to get married to relatives cannot do so because of the great cost of 
traveling a distance of more than 406 leagues to Durango. Consequently, many people, 
compelled by love, live and rear families in adultery. The zexzl of the ministers of the 
church is unable to prevent this and many other abuses which are suffered because of 
the aforesaid lack of ministers. It is truly grievous that in spite of the fact that from 
9,000 to 10,000 duros are paid by that province in tithes, for fifty years the people 
have not had an opportunity to see the face of their bishop. I, an old man, did not 
know how bishops dressed until I came to Cadiz.” Pino, Barreiro, and Escudero, Three 
New Mexico Chronicles, Tr. by H. B. Carroll and J. Villasana Haggard (Quivira Soc. 
PubL, vol. 11, Albuquerque, 1942), pp. 50-51. 
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to say nothing of bitter denunciations of the civil govern- 
ment, whose side had been espoused by Ornedal.** 

Within the province the missionary influence often ran 
counter to the personal profit sought by lay settlers and 
officials. On the other hand, it would be hard to deny that 
in some cases the friars were not exerting themselves 
unduly in promoting the spiritual welfare of their charges. 
The curious failure of the New Mexico Franciscans to 
master the native languages is hard to understand in com- 
parison with the brilliant success of their brethren in other 
parts of the New World in the fields of linguistics and 
ethnology. It is true that they had to deal with several 
languages and a number of different tribes within a single 
area. It is also true that inside the province interests often 
dictated criticism of the friars, and in the world beyond 
there was scarcely any real comprehension of the problems 
they faced and the inadequacy of their numbers and equip- 
ment to cope with them. The wonder is that so many of 
them refused to succumb to discouragement and with selfless 
fervor made herculean efforts to carry on their evangelical 
tasks in the face of overwhelming obstacles. Still, some 
of their own visitors and brethren were forced at times 
to make criticisms not unlike those of their opponents. 

Along with all this, the unhappy kingdom of New 
Mexico was beset by a multitude of other ills—drought, 
famine, disease, and increasingly bold and destructive 
attacks by enemy infidel Indians. The picture was much the 
same, or worse, a few years later when Bishop Tamarén ar- 
rived to make the third episcopal visitation of the province. 


II 


Bishop Tamaron and his visitation of New Mexico 

Pedro Tamarén y Romeral was born in the Villa de 
la Guardia in the Archdiocese of Toledo about 1695. The 
available accounts of his life say nothing about his early 
~~ 84. H. W. Kelley has summarized this dispute in “Franciscan missions of New 


Mexico, 1740-1760,"" New Mexico Historica, Review, vol. 16 (1941), pp. 148-170. See 
also Hackett (1937), pp. 36-41. 
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years and education in Spain. In 1719 he accompanied 
Bishop Juan José de Escalona y Calatayud to Caracas. He 
completed his studies there and received the doctorate in 
canon law from the University of Caracas founded a few 
years after his arrival in the New World.* He is sometimes 
referred to as one of the founders of this university,** in 
which he held the chair of canon law. By the end of 1727 
he had already taken his degree and was serving as cura 
rector of the cathedral.*7 He remained in Caracas for the 
next thirty years and held many important ecclesiastical 
posts, including those of precentor and maestrescuela of 
the cathedral, vicar of the diocese, and commissary and 
censor of the Inquisition. During this time he published 
two books: Triunfo glorioso y Carro de Elias (Mexico, 
1733) and Triunfos de la Gracia en la Santisima Imagen 
de Maria, que con el titulo del Socorro se venera en la 
Nueva Valencia del Obispado de Caracas (Madrid, 1749). 
He may also have been working on a general history of 
Caracas, which was still in manuscript at the time of his 
death.** 

Dr. Tamarén became bishop of Durango in 1758 and 
arrived in his cathedral city on March 29, 1759. A few 
months later, on October 5, 1759, he announced his intention | 
to begin his general visitation and his reasons for doing so: 


And I am about to undertake my general visitation, and 
I will leave on the twenty-second of this month via the sierra 


85. Bishop Bafios y Sotomayor founded and endowed the Seminary of Santa Rosa 
at Caracas in 1696. By a royal cédula of 1721, which was confirmed by Innocent XIII 
in 1722, it was elevated to the status of a royal and pontifical university with the same 
privileges as Salamanca. R. M. Baralt, Resumen de la historia de Venezuela (Bruges 
and Paris, 1939), pp. 435-436; J. T. Lanning, Academic culture in the Spanish colonies 
(London, New York, and Toronto, 1940), pp. 30-31. 

86. As in the dedication to him of panegyric sermons preached by José Diaz 
de Alc4ntara on the day the high altar of the Durango cathedral was inaugurated, 
and printed in Mexico in 1760. J. T. Medina, La Imprenta en Mérico, vol. 5 (Santiago 
de Chile, 1910), pp. 393-394. See also Tamarén (1937), p. v. 

87. Relacién de los méritos y grados del Doctsr en Sagrados Canones Don Pedro 
Tamarén y Romeral, Cura Rector actual de la Igesia de la Ciudad de Santiago de 
Leén de Caracas en la Provincia de Venezuela, 1727. Listed by Medina in Biblioteca 
Hispano Americana, vol. 4 (Santiago de Chile, 1901), p. 191 

88. J. M. Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca Hispano Americana Septentrional, 3d ed. 
(Mexico, [1947]); F. A. Lorenzana, Concilios provinciales primero, y segundo, cele- 
brados en la muy noble, y muy leal ciudad de México (Mexico, 1769), pp. 374-375; 
Tamarén (1937), pp. v-vi. 
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and a very difficult road by which I will traverse little- 
traveled places in order to take in some pueblos where no 
bishop has ever been. From there I will go on to the Tierra 
Caliente, along the coast of the South Sea, and the whole 
government of Sinaloa and Sonora; I will enter that of 
New Mexico and go down to Pimeria and to Chihuahua 
where the governor of New Vizcaya resides. According to 
what they tell me, this journey may be all of 1500 leagues. 
I have hastened to make this visitation in spite of the lack 
of revenue, which is three years in arrears, because of the 
news I receive daily about the incursions the pagan Indians 
are making in various places, killing people and carrying 
off the horses and destroying haciendas. And the reason for 
this is the preceding viceroy’s reduction of the presidios. I 
will talk with the governors and obtain information from 
intelligent persons, and then I shall be able to cry out to 
his Majesty for a remedy with the hope of being believed.*® 


In another place he tells us that he started his visitation 
before he had even made one of his cathedral “in order 
to take advantage of the best season of the year for crossing 
the Sierra Madre and to acquire the knowledge of the 
vast provinces [in the diocese] necessary for their spiritual 
government.” * 


Before his departure he issued several edicts, which 
were sent on ahead by relay to all the places he proposed 
to visit. One of them, dated July 7, 1759, outlined the 
duties of the priests and the manner in which they were 
to perform them. Another of October 12, 1759, included 
more specific instructions about the necessary preparations 
for receiving the prelate.*! Then 


I waited until the rains were over, and, before the ice 
froze or I should encounter heavy snows in the sierra, I 
began my journey, an undertaking whose magnitude I did 
not fully appreciate until I was well on my way. Although 
my family consisted only of three persons in clerical collars, 
two secular amanuenses, or scribes, the cook, and two negroes, 
the necessary baggage mounted up to thirty loads of sufficient 
weight to require triple the number of mules in order to 
traverse eighty leagues of the sierra over the very rugged 


39. Letter of Bishop Tamarén to his Majesty, Durango, October 5, 1759. AGI, 
Aud. de Guadalajara, leg. 206. 

40. Tamarén (1937), p. 370. 

41. Jbid., pp. 371-74. The edicts will be translated infra. 
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route we took. The same was true of the saddle animals. The 

muleteers and hostlers, with additional hands, formed a large 

squadron, which astounded me when I took a look at almost 

all of them together at a long table like that of a refectory 

in the house of the priest of the Villa of San Sebastian. 

I immediately rectified matters, dismissed a large number, 

and continued with as few as I could.*2 

Bishop Tamarén was sixty-three when he set forth on 
this arduous and often perilous journey, which was to 
take him nearly two years before he again reached the 
city of Durango on July 15, 1761. In spite of the inevitable 
hardships and occasional distressing episodes, his account 
leaves us with the impression that on the whole he enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. He was one of those inveterate tourists 
who delight in new scenes and little-frequented places and 
have a flair for collecting odd bits of interesting informa- 
tion. His statements about the routine business of the 
visitation are often summary in comparison with the loving 
way in which he dwells upon local peculiarities or incidents 
which captured his fancy. This does not imply, however, 
that he forgot for one moment the importance and dignity 
of his mission. He took an extremely broad and consci- 
entious view of his responsibility as prelate of an enormous 
frontier area suffering from a plethora of worldly and 
spiritual ills. He was aware that the cures for both were 
to a large degree interdependent. His wide interests and 
his remarkable powers of observation impelled him to give 
serious consideration to problems of civil government and 
military strategy as well as to those of more effective 
ecclesiastical administration. And he never underestimated 
the value of seeing for himself before evolving theories 
about methods for improving matters. His sense of duty had 
set him an almost impossible task. Whether or not his 
conclusions were always right, and regardless of the resent- 
ment some of them aroused, he did not spare himself in 
his scrupulous effort to perform it. 

We are concerned here only with Bishop Tamarén’s 
visitation of New Mexico in 1760. Although the problems 
of this unhappy kingdom were but a fraction of the multi- 

42. Ibid., p. 374. 
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tudinous troubles of the Bishopric of Durango and the 
frontier provinces as a whole, they naturally obscured the 
broader issues in the minds of most of the local people, 
both clergy and laymen. 

Now that two or three centuries have passed, there is 
sometimes a tendency to minimize the unpleasant aspects 
of life and society in New Mexico in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Those who have leafed through the 
thousands of dusty folios preserved in the archives and 
libraries of Spain and Mexico cannot feel that romantic 
idealization of a very human history is either necessary 
or advisable. The men, religious and laymen, who for 
one reason or another spent years or all of their lives in 
a remote and backward frontier province, cut off ffom the 
amenities of the civilization of their time, had all the 
ordinary human failings and many human virtues. The 
harsh conditions under which they labored were bound to 
exaggerate both. This was all their world and it was not 
a kindly one. The living accounts of their daily perils and 
struggles, and those of their bitter internecine quarrels, 
are written in blood and vitriol. Time and again New 
Mexico faced extinction, and time and again the ill-fated 
little kingdom managed to stay alive, a part, if only the 
least, of one of the greatest empires ever known. By com- 
parison, the history of its long and terrible battle for 
existence during the Spanish period almost makes the 
shorter story of the westward expansion of the United 
States seem a bedtime tale for children. If life on such a 
frontier often brought out the worst in men, it could also 
inspire their best and most unselfish efforts. And it was 
not impossible for both tendencies to exist in the same 
individual. We cannot see the whole, or appreciate the 
good and heroic at its true worth, if we refuse to look at 
both sides of the medal. New Mexico produced heroes and 
martyrs, and not in vain. The inspiration of such lives 
always adds to the sum and value of human endeavor toward 
the highest goal. But unfortunately its history as a whole 
during the colonial period is one of failure in both the 
worldly and evangelical senses. It was too poor, too remote, 
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and its problems were too little understood to make any 
other outcome possible. 

From the point of view of the Franciscan missionaries, 
conditions at the time of Bishop Tamarén’s arrival had 
not improved since Ornedal’s slanderous report had put 
them more than ever on the defensive in their dealings 
with the civil authorities. Perhaps influenced by Ornedal’s 
opinions, the New Mexico governors of the 1750’s seem to 
have been extremely unfriendly toward the local religious. 
So the friars reported, and at considerable length. Some 
of them managed to express themselves with reasonable 
restraint and objectivity. But the feelings of others were 
so violent that their virulent rhetoric, however justifiable, 
makes very distressing reading. Father Varo’s outburst 
of 1750 in reply to Ornedal’s charges falls into this category. 
This was intended for presentation to the viceroy in 1751, 
but Provincial Fray José Ximeno withheld it and rested 
the Franciscan case for the time being on the refutation 
he himself had submitted in March, 1750.** The reasons 
for this are clear from a statement made by the archivist 
of the Province of the Holy Gospel, Fray Francisco Antonio 
de la Rosa Figueroa, ten years later when the viceroy 
again made a request for information about the state of 
the Custody. 


The prudence of our said Reverend Father Provincial 
may have had several motives for not presenting this report 
of the Reverend Father Varo to the Lord Viceroy in the year 
1751. Perhaps, because it is very diffuse, he may either have 
thought that it would be too great an imposition on the Vice- 
roy’s attention, or following the same line of thought, that it 
might delay his decision. Perhaps, because he may have 
reflected that since over a year had passed since his Reverend 
Paternity had replied, it might seem untimely and vindictive 
to add to the incontestable answers of the aforesaid earlier 
report; and that it would have been necessary to present 
with it a large number of other original papers which might 
have been lost. Perhaps because Governor don Tomas Vélez 
Cachupin [1749-1754] (a declared enemy of the Custody) 
was related to the Viceroy and the Vicereine and had been 
their equerry; and since the wicked Ornedal also belonged to 


43. Hackett (1937), pp. 438-459. 
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the Viceroy’s family, it might have been ill received or even 
concealed by the Viceroy lest the iniquities of the two 
members of his family be revealed.*4 


In a report to Provincial Serrano, Figueroa had already 
disclosed the fact that Varo’s reply to Ornedal was too 
indiscreet for presentation to the Viceroy in its original 
form. 


. . . the first thing I did was to copy in my hand the very 
zealous report which the Reverend Father Andrés Varo 
remitted to our Father Ximeno, who was provincial in the 
year 1751, ... against the sacrilegious report which don 
Juan Antonio Ornedal made to the Lord Viceroy in the year 
1749 against the Custody. But I copied it in such a way 
(as the copy shows) that on the one hand it was necessary 
to add seventeen leaves in order to incorporate the very 
special information I had sifted from the archive concerning 
both the progress and the evangelical labors of missionaries 
of old and modern times; and, on the other hand, it was 
necessary to alter a number of passages. These contained 
various paragraphs of invective inspired by the Reverend 
Father Varo’s sorrow and his zeal to vindicate the honor of 
the religious against the denigrative report of the calumni- 
ators and the cruelties and injustices of the governors, 
alcaldes, etc. [These had to be amended] lest they should 
sound like satirical apostrophes against the viceroys. All my 
changes and additions are indicated in my said copy where 
there are vertical lines in the margin. So that the inference 
will be that the report in its present form, under the Reverend 
Father Varo’s name, is just as it came to our Reverend Father 
Ximeno from the Custody, and in order that it may be pre- 
sented as the original at any time, I counterfeited the signa- 
ture and complimentary close, etc. of the Reverend Father 
Varo.*5 


During the 1750’s the governors were able to prevent 
the friars from sending out many accounts of their side 
of the never-ending quarrel.** But toward the end of the 
decade and in the early 1760’s we again have letters reca- 


44. Letter of Fray Francisco Antonio de la Rosa Figueroa to Commissary General 
Fray Manuel de Najera, October, 1761. BNM, leg. 9, no. 52. Cf. the report of Provincial 
Serrano to the Viceroy in 1761, Hackett (1937), pp. 480-482, 496. 

45. BNM, leg. 9, no. 49. 

46. Fray Juan Sanz de Lezatn, Noticias Lamentables, 1760. Translated in Hackett 
(1987), pp. 468-479, from the Bandelier transcript of the manuscript in AGM, His- 
toria 25. There is another copy in BNM, leg. 9, no. 46. See also Hackett (1937), p. 497. 
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pitulating their accumulated grievances, as well as reports 
from religious who had returned to Mexico City. We have 
already heard that Governor Vélez was “a declared enemy 
of the Custody.” His successor, Don Francisco Marin del 
Valle (1754-1760), lost no time in establishing the same 
reputation. 

Fray Jacobo de Castro became Custos of New Mexico 
about 1751 and served as such for the next ten years 
or more.*? Late in June, 1757, he and Governor Marin 
left El Paso on a tour of the missions. Both of them made 
formal visitations and returned to El Paso on December 1. 
In January, 1758, Father Castro sent his report of this 
unpleasant journey to his provincial, Fray Juan José Morey- 
ra. According to the Custos, the mission fathers leaned 
over backwards in their attempts to mollify the governor 
by showing him all honor and respect. With cross and cope 
they awaited him at the church door, at which an altar with 
lighted candles had been placed. In response to such courtesy, 
Governor Marin found fault with the manner in which 
they conducted the ceremony, or simply left the friar wait- 
ing. Father Castro suspected that his insulting behavior 
was intended to provoke the Franciscans to reply in kind, 
and he made every effort not to give the governor this 
satisfaction. 


Nothing has sufficed to sooth his restless spirit, the pas- 
sion, or hatred, with which he has looked upon all of us 
religious from the time he entered this kingdom, for he has 
always sought means to lower us in the estimation of the 
Indians and the settlers and to make us hated by them. 
This is common knowledge, without our having given him 
the slightest reason for it, since in doing him honor, all the 
friars have gone far beyond the customary attentions to 
his predecessors. Yet we have all found that his visitation 
has been an extremely rigorous judicial investigation [resi- 
dencia] of the conduct of each friar.48 


In each pueblo the governor retired to the community 


47. Letter of Fray Jacobo de Castro to Governor Manuel Portillo Urrisola, El 
Paso, August 10, 1761. BNM, leg. 9, no. 47. 

48. Letter of Fray Jacobo de Castro to Provincial Fray Juan José Moreyra, El 
Paso, January 14, 1758. BNM, leg. 9, no. 44. 
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house with the Indians and interrogated them about the 
behavior of the missionary. The Spanish alcaldes were 
ordered to watch everything the friars did and send full 
reports to Governor Marin. Some of them had shown the 
Custos his letters ordering them to do this. “And although 
I do not know what authority he may have for this, I do 
know that this has been his practice; and he has ordered 
the Indians to come to him whenever they have anything 
against the fathers.” 

Father Castro said that he was finding it difficult to 
prevent the religious from leaving the kingdom. In spite 
of his promises to inform his superiors about what was 
going on, they replied that “the hostility they suffer from 
is great, and since there is no remedy, they anxiously yearn 
to flee to the refuge of their cells.”” Moreover, “the disorder 
of this government is such that even the settlers and Indians 
of this kingdom no longer know what to do. Ten of them 
found it necessary to flee, with obvious risk to their lives, 
in order to go to that city [of Mexico] to complain to his 
Excellency.”” Castro suggested that the Provincial could 
obtain from them information which he was unable to put 
in writing. Nevertheless, the missions were still occupied, 
and the fathers were doing their best to instruct the 
Indians in Christian doctrine. The Indians were restive 
about the excessive demands for service made by the alcaldes 
and the governors. They complained about their lot to 
the friars, but the latter were in no position to help them.* 

This was the Franciscan view of the situation in New 
Mexico when, in April, 1760, Bishop Tamarén arrived at 
the borders of the province to begin his episcopal visitation. 
The possible advantages to them of a report by a less 
biased critic may explain why the friars put few obstacles 
in his way and even gave him a welcome. As has been 
said, the progress of the suit over the episcopal jurisdiction 
after 1738 is obscure. The New Mexico missionaries may 
well have been too absorbed in defending themselves against 
lay attacks to worry much about their status in relation 
to the Bishopric of Durango. Early in 1749, a year before 


49. Ibid. Cf. Hackett (1937), pp. 470-477, 498. 
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the storm over Ornedal’s report broke, Father Varo had 
made this statement about the episcopal jurisdiction. 


The inconvenience resulting from the distance of more 
than four hundred leagues between the said missions and 
Durango, which is the capital where the bishops reside, is 
no less. To this diocese, as the nearest one, it seems that 
the new curacies which may be founded should be joined, for 
in the said Custody there are not the number of ministers 
necessary for its maintenance and progress. This will be 
seen in the description to be made of the missions, because 
most of them have only one minister, even when they extend 
long distances and have a large population, as is the case at 
Zuni and other missions. It would then [if the New Mexico 
missions were subject to the Bishopric of Durango] be neces- 
sary to abandon them for a long time, in order to come for 
the presentations to and bestowing of the benefices, to suffer 
the inconveniences, expenses, and delays of such a long 
journey, along with the other charges which the regular 
clergy bear as a result of the poor way in which the lords 
bishop usually carry on their administration, and especially 
when they get the idea that they are of some use and profit. 
The suit which the said Custody has carried on for many 
years with the Mitre of Durango in order not to submit to 
it, but remain separate and under the government which 
Apostolic privileges allow them, is constant. [The Custody] 
has used and enjoys these privileges because it is still in 
the category of living conversions and it is not yet in a 
state which permits episcopal jurisdiction there, because more 
harm than benefit would result from the exercise of it. And 
the only merit [of the case of the bishopric] is that a lord 
bishop trod part of those very remote lands, intruding without 
the consent of our King and lord (God keep him). And 
without any title to the addition, he has used all his force 
in his pretensions to make it his own territory, exercising 
jurisdiction and taking the tithes to himself. They have not 
allowed his Majesty’s decisions to deter them from following 
their course with determination. The inconveniences involved 
are insuperable because of the difficulty in making appeals, 
especially in such serious matters as those, of jurisdiction, 
upon which tne spiritual administration and health of so 
many souls depend.5°® 


50. Informe del estado de la Nueva México a su Majestad segin su cédula de 1748. 
BNM, leg. 8, no. 57. H. R. Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794 (Quivira Soe. 
Publ, vol. 7, Albuquerque, 1937), Part II, pp. 388-389, lists an Informe by P. I. 
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The question of the collection of tithes is not at all clear. 
In 1760 Fray Juan Sanz de Lezatin said that the governors 
had been collecting tithes for more than thirty years and 
forcing the Indians to haul them to Santa Fe at their own 
expense. Theoretically the Indians were not subject to them, 
which makes part of his remarks on the subject even more 
difficult to understand. 


For about thirty years the governors have collected 
the tithes; all the tithes from down the river are collected 
in the villa of Albuquerque (a Spanish villa), the alcalde 
mayor of which has the duty of receiving them. The Indians 
haul them gratis, and at the proper time take their own in 
wagons to the villa of Santa Fe.5! 


The bishop tells us that Father Roibal was paid 300 
pesos a year from the tithes. As we shall see, Bishop 
Tamar6én found that the missionaries were collecting ob- 
ventions and first-fruits from the Spanish citizens in their 
parishes and enjoyed them in addition to the annual amount 
granted by the Crown for the support of each friar. We 
learn from other sources that the settlers were rather 
capricious about meeting such obligations, depending upon 
their circumstances at the moment and whether the friar 
was inclined to press for payment." 

The most important evidence that the Bishopric of 
Durango had continued to keep a foothold in the Custody 
of New Mexico is the fact that three secular priests were 
serving there when Tamar6én came. There were two in 
the El] Paso area, one of whom held the office of vicar and 





Altamirano, the Jesuit representative at court, submitted in a lawsuit with Bishop 
Pedro SAnchez de Tagle (1749-1757) over visitations of Sinaloa, Sonora, and other 
mission areas. If there was a decision in favor of the bishop in this case, it might also 
have applied to the New Mexico Franciscans and explain their changed attitude when 
Bishop Tamarén came. In any case, it indicates that the matter of the jurisdiction of 
the Bishopric of Durango over mission areas in charge of the religious Orders was 
still in the courts in the 1750's. 

51. Hackett (1937), p. 470. 

52. A distinction must be made between obventions and first-fruits and tithes 
(obvenciones, primicias, and diezmos). Obventions were the fees for baptisms, mar- 
riages, funerals, etc. These were usually levied in accordance with a fixed schedule, 
with one at a lower rate for the Indians. In the sense used here, first-fruits were an 
offering from the harvests and herds, and the Indians seldom paid this. 
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ecclesiastical judge, and Don Santiago Roibal still main- 
tained his precarious title to the same office in Santa Fe. 

Whatever their inner feelings about the bishop and their 
dislike for one another, the secular authorities and the 
Franciscans joined in receiving the prelate with due solem- 
nity. When he neared E] Paso, Don Manuel de San Juan, 
captain of the presidio and chief magistrate, the Custos, 
Fray Jacobo de Castro, and the vicar went out to the Rio 
de Santa Maria to meet him. They even persuaded him 
to spend an extra night in the dangerous open country 
so that proper preparations for the ceremonies honoring 
his entrance to El Paso could be completed. The Custos 
accompanied the bishop to the interior of New Mexico, 
where he was also received with every evidence -of respect 
and coéperation. Governor Marin del Valle sent an escort 
to meet him at Sandia and came out to greet him in person 
shortly before he reached Santo Domingo. The reception 
at Santa Fe accorded him full ritual honors as prelate. To 
establish his jurisdiction on a firmer basis, and in the hope 
of avoiding future litigation, the bishop gave appointments 
as his vicar to three Franciscans: to the custos for El 
Paso, and to the missionaries of Albuquerque and La 
Canada for their respective districts. They were pleased 
to accept and acknowledged the clauses in them reserving 
the episcopal right to make such appointments at will. 

As his itinerary shows, Bishop Tamar6én gave himself 
no time to rest, but carried out his visitation with the 
utmost dispatch. He reached Tomé, the first settlement of 
the interior, on May 18. By July 7, when he returned to 
Tomé, he had visited all the Spanish settlements and mis- 
sions as far as Taos, except Zuni and a few other pueblos 
which he was unable to reach because of adverse traveling 
conditions. On July 18 he was again at El Paso, ready to 
continue his journey through other provinces of liis diocese 
for yet another year. 

Even in so short a time, it is improbable that the bitter 
feelings which were agitating all classes of society in New 
Mexico can have entirely escaped the notice of a man as 


a 
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observant as Bishop Tamaréon, although he did not see fit 
to discuss them in his official reports of his visitation. He 
seems tc have maintained courteous, if rather distant, rela- 
tions with the Franciscans and their prelate, whom he never 
condescends to mention by name. There is no evidence that 
he was on more intimate terms with Governor Marin del 
Valle, who was still in office at the time.** Apparently he 
leaned more heavily on information and opinions from 
Father Santiago Roibal, whom he may have considered 
a comparatively neutral observer, as well as one who was 
bound by his own interests to be sincere with the Bishop 
of Durango. Correspondence he quotes shows that he later 
kept in touch with New Mexico affairs in spite of his 
many other serious preoccupations. There are letters from 
the custos, from Don Santiago Roibal, and from the gov- 
ernors. The fact that he was aware of certain defects in 
civil administration is evident from some severe remarks 
he made elsewhere about the alcaldes mayores in many parts 
of his diocese, including New Mexico: 
. some poor men whom the governors install as alcal- 
des mayores, individuals who have not prospered in other 
office or who have been ruined in trade; or deserters from 
studies by which they did not profit, who become paper shuf- 
flers and swindlers. Such are usually the qualifications of 
these alcaldes mayores, a career aspired to by useless or 
ruined men. What are individuals of this kind to do except 
oppress and squeeze the population in order to eat and to 


obtain and pay the contribution agreed upon to the one who 
gave them employment?54 


He devoted most of his criticism and recommendations 
to two major problems. The first was the fact that the 
Christianization of the Indians was hardly more than a 
superficial conformity to a few outward practices which 
they did not understand or have much interest in. Like 


53. The exact date when Marin del Valle left New Mexico is not known. A 
statement by Bishop Tamarén, infra, mentioning a campaign against the Comanches 
indicates that he could not have left before September, 1760. After his departure Don 
Mateo Antonio de Mendoza apparently served as governor ad interim until early Janu- 
ary, 1761. He was succeeded by another interim governor, Don Manuel del Portillo 
y Urrisola, who held the office until February, 1762. 

54. Tamaron (1937), p. 219. 
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other critics of earlier and later times, he believed that 
one of the chief reasons for the failure to indoctrinate them 
was the language difficulty. Only a few of the New Mexico 
Franciscans had ever had sufficient mastery of the native 
languages to minister to their flocks without the help of 
interpreters. And although a number of Indians knew some 
Spanish, their understanding of it was insufficient for them 
to grasp abstract religious ideas. The friars resented this 
criticism from outsiders and made many attempts to refute 
such charges, but the weight of the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that there was much truth in this point of view. Among 
themselves, the more objective missionaries admitted and 
deplored this handicap in terms as strong as those of their 
opponents. 

Just why they had never been able to improve this 
situation in nearly two hundred years remains a question. 
Part of the answer may lie in the character and strong 
traditional culture of the Indians with whom they had to 
deal. It must be remembered how few missionaries there 
were in proportion to the work they were expected to 
accomplish, and with little or no aid from the lay Spanish 
population. This led to a very unnatural way of life which 
may well have affected the ability of many to deal success- 
fully with their charges—the physical and psychological 
difficulties confronting a lonely man, cut off from normal 
intercourse with his equals and expected to guide and 
teach an alien and indifferent, if not hostile, community. 

Bishop Tamarén felt that a more determined effort 
to solve the language problem would provide the most ef- 
ficacious solution. The records do not indicate that his 
fervent commands and exhortations to this end succeeded 
to any great degree. His criticisms of the spiritual state 
of the Indians struck at the very foundations of the mission 
system in New Mexico. Certainly they were nothing new, 
nor do we find anything new or constructive in the inevi- 
table rebuttals. If his recommendations for solving the 
linguistic problem had been heeded, perhaps they would 
have brought about some improvement. Little was done, 
and some fifteen years later a Franciscan visitor was to 
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feel the same distress at finding the Indians still neophytes 
after so many years of Christian teaching.” 

Bishop Tamarén was rigid in his assumption of the 
valid right of the Diocese of Durango to jurisdiction in 
New Mexico. He believed that more effective control by 
the bishops would help to remedy matters. He therefore 
recommended that four Spanish parishes—E] Paso, Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque, and La Cafiada—be turned over to the 
bishop. The secular priests appointed would be vicars and 
would have sufficient income from obventions and first- 
fruits to support assistants. This was not the first time 
such a suggestion had been made, and as always it was 
resented by the Franciscans.*°® Although the bishops now 
and again succeeded in introducing secular clergy in a few 
New Mexico parishes, this innovation seldom lasted long 
or brought about any real change.*’ 

The second major problem which alarmed and disturbed 
Bishop Tamarén was the ineffective defence against the 
incursions of hostile Indians. This was a danger which 
threatened the very life of the frontier provinces as a 
whole. The bishop had definite ideas about a more success- 


ful method of coping with this menace, and in particular 
he advised greater use of infantry. His suggestions are 
included among the translations which follow. 

A Franciscan copy of the part of Bishop Tamarén’s 


55. E. B. Adams, “Two colonial New Mexico libraries, 1704, 1776,"" New Mexico 
HisToRIcAL Review, vol. 19 (1944), pp. 141-143. The relevant part of this article was 
based on letters and reports by Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez, who made a 
visitation of New Mexico in 1776, in BNM, leg. 10, nos. 42-49. A translation of the 
documents concerning Dominguez’ visitation is now being prepared for publication. 

56. In the same year that Tamarén visited New Mexico, one of the governors, 
apparently Don Mateo Antonio de Mendoza, tried to impose his own solutions and 
implement his dislike of the New Mexico Franciscans from the Province of the Holy 
Gospel. He told Fathers Lezatin and Abadiano that he had decided, as vice-patron, 
to “turn over the missions of the north to the province of Zacatecas.”’ This was after 
he “had felt out the minds of the Jesuit fathers in various conversations, with a 
view to introducing them into these missions.” The Jesuit wvisitador had replied “that 
this could not be, in view of the fact that the Franciscan fathers were in possession 
and, as he had been credibly informed, had failed in nothing.” Hackett (1937), pp. 499- 
500. As a matter of fact, the Jesuits had similar troubles, more serious in the end than 
those of the Franciscans, for they were expelled from New Spain in 1767. Bishop 
Tamarén was chagrined because the Franciscans forestalled him by placing their friars 
in many of the former Jesuit missions to which he had hoped to send secular clergy. 
Tamarén (1937), pp. x-xi. 

57. Cf. note 33, supra. 
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report to the Crown of 1765 pertaining to the Franciscan 
missions in his diocese is followed by a few remarks worth 
noting. They are as good an indication as any of what the 
friars thought of it. 


I reflect that in the discourse and comparisons of this 
report the Lord [Bishop] Tamarén makes specific statements 
with regard to the missions where the King gives something 
to the Province; but where he gives nothing, he makes no 
note of it, perhaps so that the King may not know of our 
services. And even when he finds great need of aid, he does 
not ask for it as he does for the curacies of his secular 
priests, and even perhaps where there is no need, or at least 
not the greatest.58 


Tamaré6n was bishop of Durango until late in 1768, 
when he died, active to the end, at Bamoa, Sinaloa, on 
December 21, at the age of 73. So far as we know, he was 
the last bishop to enter New Mexico during the colonial 
period. 

The translation of his description of New Mexico and 
of excerpts from other portions of his Demostracion del 
vastisimo obispado de la Nueva Vizcaya, 1765 is based on 
Vito Alessio Robles’ edition published in Mexico in 1937. 


The sources of a few supplementary translations from 
manuscripts will be given in their place. The Alessio Robles 
edition was made from a copy in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Mexico.®® Although the present translation is deliberately 
rather free in places in order to make it more readable 
in English, the sense of the original has not been changed. 


(To be continued) 


58. BNM, leg. 9, no. 59. 
59. For further bibliographical information, see Tamarén (1937), pp. xii-xiv. 





PHILIP ST. GEORGE COOKE AND 
THE APACHE, 1854 


By HAMILTON GARDNER* 


HEN Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, 2d 
Dragoons, reported for duty at Fort Union November 
4, 1853,’ he was no stranger to New Mexico. Seven years 
earlier, as Captain, 1st Dragoons, he had marched along 
the Santa Fe Trail with Brigadier General Stephen Watts 
Kearny’s Army of the West. On August 1, near Bent’s Fort, 
the General sent him in advance to Santa Fe with a message 
for Mexican Governor Armijo, where he arrived eleven days 
later. After several conferences with the Governor he re- 
joined the Army in time to participate in the occupation of 
the Capital August 18. He left there September 25 with 
General Kearny’s pitifully small advance party of 300 
dragoons, bound westward, but he was not destined to com- 
plete the march. “The melancholy information of the death 
of Capt. Allen, Ist Drags., having been this day received,” 
directed the General in an order dated October 2, “Capt. 
Cooke, lst Drags., will return to Santa Fe, and assume 
command of the Battalion of Mormons on its arrival at 
that place ... which forces he will conduct to Upper 
California following the route now being taken by the 
Dragoons. . . .”* Cooke reached Santa Fe October 7; took 
over command of the Battalion on its arrival six days later; 
and departed afoot October 19 towards the Pacific.® 
Exact data as to the Indian population in the Territory 


* Colonel of the Army of the United States, retired and living in Salt Lake City, 
Utah—470 South 13 East St. 

1. National Archives and Records Service, War Records Branch, Washington, 
D. C. This agency was formerly designated as the Old Files Section, Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department. It will be cited hereinafter as N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 

A brief biography of Cooke may be found in Exploring Southwestern Traile 1846- 
1854, VII, 17-30, edited by Ralph P. Bieber (Glendale, Calif., 1938) 

2. “Head Qrs Army of the West, Camp on the Rio del Norte near Joya, October 
2d, 1846. Orders No. 33." N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 

8. Philip St. George Cooke, The Conquest of New Mezico and California, an 
Historical and Personal Narrative, 6-90 (New York, 1878). See also Ralph Emerson 
Twitchell, The History of the Military Occupation of New Mexico, from 1846 to 1851, 
41-48 (Denver, 1909) 
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of New Mexico in the mid-1850’s is not available, and the 
estimates vary considerably. Governor Meriwether in his 
1854 report‘ as Superintendent of Indian Affairs guessed 
that the Utahs in the northern and northwestern parts of 
the Territory numbered from 5,000 to 6,000 and the Apaches 
in scattered bands totalled 8,000. Of the latter the Jicarillas, 
roving generally in the eastern and southern regions, sup- 
ported at least 150 warriors. Henry R. Schoolcraft® showed 
the Apaches with a total strength of 5,500, occupying 850 
lodges and furnishing 1,100 fighting men, of whom the 
Jicarillas constituted 100. Ralph H. Ogle* estimated the 
Apaches as being 25,000 to 30,000 strong, including the 
Jicarillas of 5,000 to 7,000. Figures for the Navajos and the 
Pueblo Indians were not included. Finally Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War, in his annual report,? December 4, 1854, 
spoke of “an Indian population of 50,000, a great proportion 
of whom are bands who do not acknowledge the authority of 
the United States.” 

Of all the New Mexico Indians the Jicarillas were rated 
the most troublesome.* Superintendent Meriwether said in 
his 1854 report:® “It is confidently believed that no other 
single band of Indians have committed an equal amount 
of depredations upon, and caused so much trouble and 
annoyance to the people of this Territory, as the Jicarillas.” 
And E. A. Graves, Indian agent at Albuquerque, had stated 
the year previously that “they are the most daring, brave 
and heartless tribe of Indians who inhabit New Mexico.” 

In 1853 “but few outrages of an aggravated character 
have been reported as having occurred among the Indians 
in New Mexico,” stated George W. Manypenny, Commis- 


4. Santa Fe, September 1, 1854, Appendix to the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 38d Cong., 2d Sess., 376-8. 

5. Information Respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribea of the United States, I, 519 (Philadelphia, 1850) 

6. “Federal Control of the Western Apaches,” New Mexico HistoricaL Review, 
XIV, 319 (Oct., 1939) 

1. H. Ex. Doc. 1, 33d Cong., 2d Sess., 6. 

8. Ogle, op. cit., 315, explains the relationship of the Jicarillas to the other tribes 
of the Apache nation. See also: Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indiana, 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 30, H. Ex. Doc. 926, 59th Cong., 
1st Sess., I, 66 (Washington, 1905) 

9. Op. cit. [note 4], p. 378. 

10. August 31, 1853, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 33d Cong., 1st Sess., 434. 
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sioner of Indian Affairs, in his annual report,'! November 
26. But he also called attention to an incident which later 
proved to be one of the causes of the Jicarilla uprising in 
1854, That was the treaty made by his predecessor, Gover- 
nor William Carr Lane, with the Indians to remove them 
from their present locations, colonize them west of the Rio 
Grande, and keep them pacified by feeding them. Manypenny 
disapproved this arrangement and it ceased. Next year 
Governor Meriwether lamented that he was embarrassed by 
his inability to explain to the Indians why he had discon- 
tinued supplying them with food.'? 

The 9th Military Department, comprising the then Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, was activated July 19, 1851, when 
Colonel E. V. Sumner took command, although it had been 
previously authorized. Following a short interim under 
Lieutenant Colonel Dixon S. Miles, 3d Infantry, Brevet 
Brigadier General John Garland** became the Department 
Commander, July 20, 1853, with headquarters at Albuquer- 
que.'* 

At the close of 1853, out of a total Army authorized 
strength of 13,821, of which only 10,495 were actually in 
service,” 1,678 officers and men were stationed in New 
Mexico.’*® These were made up of several companies of the 
1st Dragoons, two companies of artillery and the 3d Infan- 
try. They were scattered out in the forts then established in 


11. 83 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. 1, p. 257. See also: Report of the Secretary of 
War, December 4, 1853, H. Ex. Doc. 1, Part 2, Vol. 1, p. 3; and Oliver L. Spaulding, 
Jr., The United States Army in War and Peace, 232 (New York, 1937) 

12. Op. cit. [note 4], 374-6. See also: Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New 
Mexican History, Il, 299, 302 (Cedar Rapids, 1912) 

138. John Garland was born in Virginia in 1792 and appointed 1st Lieutenant, 
35th Infantry, March 31, 1813, during the War of 1812. He served with distinction 
in the Seminole Indian campaign in Florida, 1836-1842; and during the Mexican 
War participated in most of the principal battles of the armies of both General 
Zachary Taylor and General Winfield Scott, being severely wounded at the taking 
of the City of Mexico. He received his brevet rank as brigadier general “for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at the Battles of Contreras and Churubusco.”’ Garland died 
at New York City on June 5, 1861. (Records in the Library, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York) 

14. A. B. Bender, “Frontier Defense in the Territory of New Mexico, 1846-1853,” 
New Mexico Historicat Review, IX, 247-271 (July, 1934) 

15. Report of the General in Chief, Major General Winfield Scott, Novemb. 16, 
1858, H. Ex. Doc. 1, Part 2, Vol. 1, p. 12, 33d Cong., ist Sese. 

16. Ibid., 120-1. 
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the Territory, the usual garrison consisting of equal com- 
ponents of mounted and dismounted men. 

The Army’s handling of the local Indian problem in 
this period satisfied no one, least of all the Army itself. 
President Pierce,’? Secretary of War Davis'*® and General 
Garland” all urged an increase in the forces required to 
police the extended frontier. But the Congress, as usual, 
remained niggardly in its appropriations. The historian, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, ascribed the fault to the policy, or 
lack of policy, of the Federal Government. The Army com- 
manders, he asserted, were generally efficient and competent 
and the soldiers fought bravely ; but they found it difficult to 
follow directives which alternated between exterminating 
the Indians on the one hand and feeding them on the other. 
What they most generally sensed was a Government policy 
of letting matters drift. They realized their mission was 
to provide the people of New Mexico with protection 
against the Indians, as promised by General Kearny in 
1846, but they simply did not possess the forces to do so.”° 

As stated, Cooke arrived at Fort Union on November 
3, 1853. For more than a year he had been stationed at Fort 
Mason, Texas. Even though he did not receive his promotion 
to Lieutenant Colonel, 2d Dragoons, until July 15, 1853,?! 
he had been in actual command of the regiment as a major, 
its nominal Commanding Officer being Colonel William S. 
Harney. He began to sign the regimental returns in May, 
1854, and continued to do so until 1858.?? 

During his entire tour in New Mexico, Cooke was in 

17. Second Annual Message, December 4, 1854. 

18. 1853 Report, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. 1, 4-6; 1854 Report, op. cit. 
ae to War Department, April 1, 1854, Albuquerque, Appendix to Report 
of the Secretary of War, op. cit. [note 7], 34: 

“If hostilities are continued—and I have little doubt such will be the case—I will 
be forced to call upon the governor of this Territory for two or three companies of 
volunteers. 

“It is very desirable that a strong mounted force, with a good supply of horses, be 
sent out early in the spring.” 

20. H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and New Mezico, 656-8 (San Francisco, 1889) 

21. Albert G. Brackett, History of the United Statea Cavalry, 130 (New York, 


1875) 
22. N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 
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command at Fort Union, except for two details to Santa 
Fe on courtmartial duty, March 16 and July 1, 1854.78 

Four major engagements against the Indians occurred 
in New Mexico in 1854. Cooke regarded them as an ex- 
tremely interesting part of his experiences as Commanding 
Officer, 2d Dragoons. Hence about 1875, two years after 
his retirement, he wrote at length concerning them in his 
“Personal Recollections,” which constitutes a chapter in 
Colonel Theophilus F. Rodenbough’s, From Everglade to 
Cation With the Second Dragoons.** 

The first encounter with the Jicarillas took place March 
5 when Company H, 2d Dragoons, under command of 2d 
Lieutenant David Bell, won a decided victory. General 
Garland reported it to the War Department March 29:*° 


I have the honor to report, for the information of the major 
general commanding the army, that a very spirited affair came off on 
the 5th instant, some sixty miles from Fort Union, between the 
Jicarilla Apaches and a detachment of the second dragoons, com- 
manded by Second Lieutenant Bell. The parties were about equally 
matched as to numbers—say twenty-four warriors each—and both 
ready to measure their strength. The result of the conflict is, that 
the Indians lost five killed and many wounded, the detachment of 
dragoons lost two killed and four wounded. The Indians fled in great 
disorder to the canons and gorges of the Canadian. This is a part 
of the band which captured and killed Mrs. White, and subsequently 
killed off the mail party near Wagon Mound. The chief most prominent 
in these operations—‘Lobo”—was killed by Lieutenant Bell, who 
has certainly managed this affair with discretion and gallantry... . 


On April 1, 1854, General Garland reported a second 
encounter with the Indians which had taken place a few 
days before : 2° 


- The Indians, Jicarilla, Apaches, and Utahs have managed to 
combine a force of two-hundred and fifty (250) warriors and unex- 
pectedly attacked a Company of Dragoons sixty (60) strong, about 


23. Ibid. 

24. New York, 1875. 

25. Appendix to Report of the Secretary of War, 1854, op. cit. [note 7], 33-4. 
Cooke gave a detailed and especially well-written account of this affray in his “Per- 
sonal Recollections,” Rodenbough, op. cit. [note 24], 135. 

26. N.A.R.S.W.R.B. See also: A. B. Bender, “Frontier Defense ...,"" New 
Maxico Historica Review, IX, 348-9 (Oct., 1934) 
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twenty-five (25) miles from Fernandez de Taos, under the command 
of Lieutenant J. M. Davidson, First Dragoons, and succeeded after 
a desperate conflict in overwhelming it. Lieutenant Davidson and 
Assistant Surgeon Magruder, both wounded, returned from the battle 
field with about seventeen (17) men, most of them wounded. 

The troops displayed a gallantry seldom equalled in this or any 
other country, and the officer in command, Lieutenant Davidson, has 
given evidence of soldiership in the highest degree creditable to him. 
To have sustained a deadly control three hours when he was so greatly 
outnumbered, and then to have returned with the fragment of a Com- 
pany crippled up, is amazing and calls for the admiration of every 
true soldier. 

To prevent further disaster, I have ordered Lieutenant Colonel 
Cooke, Second Dragoons, to take the field with about two hundred 
(200) Dragoons and a Company of Artillery armed with rifles. 


In a report to General Garland, dated at Fort Union, 
May 24, 1854, almost two months after the event, Cooke 
detailed his pursuit of the marauders :?7 


On the 31st of March at this post, I received at 8% A. M. from 
Major Blake at Fort Burgwin a hasty report of an action of Dragoons 
under First Lieutenant Davidson, with the Apaches, which resulted 
in his leaving from thirty-five to forty dead and bringing in seventeen 
wounded. 

My aid was asked for. I did not hesitate a moment to order 
preparations for the march of all troops that could be prudently 
drawn from this post. At noon I set out at the head of the detachment 
of First Dragoons, under Lieutenant Sturges and of Company H, of 
the Second, under Lieutenant Bell; about ninety-two (92) sabres, 
and was followed immediately by Company D, Second Artillery, serv- 
ing as riflemen under Brevet Captain Sykes. . . . All of the Dragoons 
had returned within thirty-six (36) hours from marches of two- 
hundred miles in search of the Apaches in which a heavy snow storm 
had been encountered. 

I arrived with the cavalry at Fort Burgwin at sunset the next 
day, finding it threatened by a strong party of the enemy in the low 
mountains which overlook it. I spent the next day, April 2nd, gaining 
information and determining upon and organizing a plan and a 
force to pursue the enemy, who I learned had crossed the Del Norte 
at Embuda to seek skelter or a position in the San Juan Mountains. 
I resolved to employ about thirty (30) New Mexicans and Pueblo 
Indians, as essential for guides and trackers, and, with a life ex- 
perience in all the cunning and tactics of Indians, they would be 
important as irregular light troops in a very broken and little known 
~~ 27, N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 
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wilderness, to which the enemy had retired. I thought this measure 
advisable in order to break up a very suspicious intercourse with the 
Apaches, held by the outsettlers, for which their habitual exposure 
is some excuse; “American” property had been carefully selected for 
depredation. It was with much gratification that I learned that in 
all these measures, I was literally executing orders which the General 
was at the very moment dictating at Department Headquarters.*8 

April 3rd, I marched to San Fernando de Javs [Taos] and com- 
pleted this organization, having found for the irregulars an efficient 
leader in Mr. J. H. Quinn. I was able to add twenty-two men of F Com- 
pany, First Dragoons, to my force. On the 4th, I took to the field with 
one-hundred and ten (110) sabres. . . . Major Blake, First Dragoons, 
had joined his regiment and Mr. Carson, Apaches agent, had volun- 
teered for the campaign... . 

I chose the difficult Canon Crossing of the Del Norte called 
Arayo Houde [Arroyo Hondo]. . . . I made without important incident 
some hard marches, dropping some stragglers, through a very broken 
and exceedingly precipitous country, finding, following, and once leav- 
ing the Indian trail—a hopeful risk, whereby I gained two days 
upon their intricate and designedly difficult wanderings. On the 8th 
of April, I still followed it, evidently very fresh in snow showers, 
over a mountain with two feet of snow, lying in the forest which 
covered it, deep ravines and its lofty top, and, then, through a chaos 
of deep slopes, rock, snow and bog. In the afternoon, very soon after 
a halt to allow the long and broken single file to close to the front, 
the enemy’s camp was discovered and his presence announced by 
sharp fire between him and the spy company which was a few hundred 
yards in advance. 

I then found myself in a open space, before the enemy in a 
position of singular strength. The Agua Caliente (or Ojo Caliente) 2% 
comes to force its way from the right into a vast ravine formed by 
two parallel mountains and turns to the left, running by one flank at 
the foot of the precipitous rocks and snows of the other mountain. 
That on the right, makes a shoulder as if turned back before us by 
the river, but descends by precipitous crags, rapidly to a point, 
leaving between that point and the mountains to the left a narrow 
defile, the passage of which is almost forbidden by the torrents which 
in several channels amidst trees and thickets, rushes over rolling 


28. From Cooke's reports it is clear that no troops of the New Mexico Territorial 
Militia served with his expeditions in 1854. Incomplete data indicate tat some 
militia units were called out, viriously estimated in the correspondence between the 
Territory and the War Department as 200 or 400. Twitchell states that Acting 
Governor William S. Messervy mobilized a part of the militia of Rio Arriba and 
San Miguel Counties, “but for want of ammunition and equipment they were of little 
service’; The Leading Facts . . ., II, 299. 

29. Located northwest of Santa Fe in the present Rio Arriba County, on or near 
the border of Taos County. 
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rocks. The crags in front of us being scaled, we look down upon a 
river in a profound chasm; it is impossible to descend, but the opposite 
side presents a virtual precipice and thus the Agua Caliente is seen 
from toward the right impassable. A peculiar strength of this position 
was that it could not be turned but by a march of hours. 

In the crags then, the Apaches, having hurried off their women 
on horses, and leaving their camp standing in the open spaces, were in 
position and received my skirmishes with a warm fire. Captain Sykes’ 
rifles were leading. I immediately ordered him to deploy as skirmishers 
and to march forward to support the irregulars; and at the same t.me 
ordered the Dragoons to the front. Captain Sykes, notwithstanding his 
energy and coolness and my personal assistance, for some minutes 
found delay in getting his men forward into line. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Bell, whose Company H, Second Dragoons, 
that day led the cavalry column, passed at the gallop handsomely to 
the front, through the fire of the enemy, up into the angle of the 
cliffs and the mountains, dismounted his men and siezed [sic] a position 
below the mountain top but on the flank of the enemy in the crags, 
although fired upon from above. 

In the meantime, Major Blake had marched to the front with 
Sturges’ small squadron, First Dragoons, which I ordered to dis- 
mount and led myself to attack the enemy’s front in the ledge of 
rocks. This, which we found formidable in itself, we scaled, only to 
find the enemy in retreat. Bell’s fire on their flank from above had 
apparently given them a panic and they fled. At the moment some of 
their horses were seen far down to the left and front over the river, 
and I ordered Lieutenant Maxwell to take a portion of the reserve 
with our horses and to endeavor to capture them. 

Captain Sykes, in this time, with Lieutenant Moore, First Dra- 
goons, Company A platoon, had passed down to the river bank at the 
defile to attack or turn back the enemy’s right and I now saw that a 
portion of his rifles had crossed the river and were entering the 
woods of the low mountains beyond, to the left of the precipice, 
reserving a few of his men to replace the horse guard I had detached. 
I now ordered Blake to make his way down the rocks, cross the river, 
join the right of the rifles and push the enemy on the mountain beyond 
where he kept up a brisk fire. I mounted then with Bell’s Company 
and we galloped down to the left, plunged through the river and 
followed rapidly the very rough side of the mountain ravine in front, 
without trees and through which runs a branch, to join the river at 
the defile (as we passed, a dragoon who had been some minutes shot 
down, arose, stood erect a moment and then fell quite dead). After 
we had passed the flank of the rifles and the irregulars, we were 
fired upon from the trees of the high slope impracticable for a 
cavalry charge. I then dismounted the Company and with Lieutenant 
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Bell led a charge on foot. The enemy did not await it, but dispensed a 
dropping fire, while we pursued a mile further in the pine forest, 
until there was no indication of his presence and the trail made in 
the ravine by the horses and women was run out. 

I then turned the skirmishers with a sweep and covered the top 
of the little mountain back toward the original ground, and soon after 
having descended, found the other troops, who had all crossed the 
hill and had assembled in the ravine near the river. Lieutenant 
Maxwell was later; he had penetrated the forest with much boldness, 
though forced to dismount and had intercepted the retreat of some cf 
the enemy who abandoned three horses which he captured. 

I then ordered all to retire to the horses at the Indian camp, 
for the enemy having dispersed in every direction to the extent of a 
semi-circle, as shown by their fire and tracks everywhere in snow and 
cold; the horse trail was lost, the infantry force being quite exhausted 
and it being late. 

In the afternoon, I reluctantly abandoned the idea of further 
immediate pursuit as impracticable. There remained in my hands 
[Indian weapons, horse equipment and mounts] their lodges, great 
quantities of robes, skins, clothing, implements and provisions. Our 
horses were fed on their corn and wheat. This property I ordered to 
be burned. 

The enemy force, commanded by Head Chief Chacon, there is 
every reason to believe, at least equalled the lowest estimate of double 
the number of lodges. There were seventy-seven (77). They were there- 
fore above one-hundred and fifty (150) and superior to my force 
engaged which was one-hundred and forty (140). His loss as since 
ascertained through the principal] Utahs and their agent, Carson, 
as acknowledged, was four or five killed and five or six wounded. 
They have also reported seventeen (17) women and children missing 
which they supposed were prisoners. They were no doubt lost and 
frozen in their long flight in the night through the deep snow of the 
mountain. ... 

Our loss was but one killed and one severely wounded in front of 
the enemy’s first position. It is scarcely necessary to say that all of 
the officers exhibited energy and gallantry and I would thus include 
Captain Quinn of the Spies; and Mr. Carson showed his well known 
activity and boldness. But it would be injustice to pass over ... the 
handsome charge of I ieutenant Bell, in which the superior instruction 
and discipline of his company served him well. The fortunate position 
which he took penetrated the enemy lines, had the effect of striking 
him with force and perhaps decided the victory at the first blow. I 
commend this, his second distinguished service under my orders, to 
the most favorable consideration. 

That the Apaches intended to offer battle here rather than pene- 
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trate farther into the snow of the San Juan Mountains, is confirmed 
by the position of their camp on the bank of the Ojo Caliente; ever 
before and after they were found on mountains and peaks. 

At sundown, Major Carleton, First Dragoons, joined me with his 
Company. Very early on the 9th, having sent the wounded men with 
escort to Vallecito, the pursuit was renewed. I found after some miles 
that the enemy’s horse tracks converged in the snow on a mountain 
side. There had been broken a path two feet deep which led over 
the great obstacles of a forest of aspen and pines prostrated by storm, 
through bogs where mules had to be unpacked, up and down steep 
mountain sides, from whose summit, above the growth of trees, a 
world of bleak snow spread unlimited to the West, over a stream half 
bridged with ice and snow, where the horses fell and every mule had 
to be unpacked. The beef cattle were forced through the snow so 
slowly, as to add to these delays of hours. A horse losing the path 
floundered dangerously. American horses, led in file first, broke the 
path of the retreat. Such was the scene of the enemy’s flight by 
moonlight; the tracks that bore diminuitive feet left a feeble memorial 
of its sufferings. 

The 10th it was the same until afternoon, when we found that 
the snow had conquered and the trail led southwest into the valley 
of the Cagelon. On the 11th, the indefatigable Quinn, on the extreme 
flank of his spies, caught sight of four of the enemy cn an upright 
hill close to our right, and so gave the alarm that none who saw him 
doubted they were in force. I ordered a deployment and disposition 
for action, which was performed in an incredibly short time, the 
Dragoons taking position at the gallop, and all the troops exhibiting 
the greatest alacrity and eagerness. But the Indians on foot escaped 
like deer into the cover of their native fastnesses. Through snow, 
the trail led us steeply up a mountain as we thought, but it proved 
to be a most lofty tableland and the march was very long for want of 
water. These trails were lightened or forgotten at times in sudden 
views of great sublimity. None will forget the magnificence of the 
scenery when suddenly we stood upon a precipice terminating this 
tableland and overhanging a fine view, the chasm 2,000 feet.39 The 
trail led to a dangerous descent which occupied the head of the column 
an hour and a quarter. 

Many dead horses (and some of them had been butchered) marked 
their retreat; and signal smoke, now in several directions, and other 
signs indicated that the hard pressed tribe had divided and sought 


80. Attention is called to Cooke’s language znd literary style. Even in his official 
reports he was prone to record his impressions of the beauty and magnificence of his 
surroundings. Such expressions as “‘diminuitive feet,” “flight by moonlight,”” “views of 
great sublimity” denote a poetical side to this very orthodox professional soldier. 
These characteristics appear conspicuously in his first book: Scenes and Adventures 
in the Army, or the Romance of Military Life (Philadelphia, 1857). It conveys his 
impressions of the Frontier West from the time he graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in the Class of 1827 until 1845. 
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temporary retreats in the rocky and lofty mountains, everywhere to 
be seen. 

April 12 I scaled one of the highest, and in one of its small 
valleys the trail ran out. In an hour thirty Indians and Mexicans, 
all admirable trailers, discovered some tracks on a steep ridge about 
five hundred feet above us, but I found on ascending that they were 
greatly discouraged, commander and all, and had not moved on. I 
ordered them forward. When covering a quarter mile of forest, they 
followed only single tracks. Thus was reached another precipice, still 
more lofty, which seemed to overlook the territory. The few tracks 
had converged at the only practicable descent and were followed to 
its foot. Here in a plain the trail was lost. 

The spy company was awaiting me again and I was assured 
by their commander, by the guides, by Carson, all on whom I depended 
for showing me the way to the enemy, that there could be no further 
pursuit unless of some family or party of two or three. I was very 
reluctant and assembled the officers, but found them unanimous in 
the same opinion and it appeared that the horses were becoming very 
feeble and a number had been abandoned that day. 

It was with much pain I then gave the order to turn toward the 
settlement on the chama only some twenty miles distant for food 
and rest for the animals. I sent that night a courier for Headquarters 
and expressed my resolve to turn no further aside unless ordered.*! 


In spite of the thorough chastisement which Cooke had 
inflicted on the Jicarillas at Agua Caliente and in the sub- 
sequent pursuit, they still remained unregenerate. Late in 
May Lieutenant Davidson with 60 dragoons from Canton- 
ment Burgwin, while on a scouting trip, discovered a band 
of Apaches encamped on a ridge near Cieneguilla. They 
numbered approximately 200 braves. Notwithstanding the 
disparity in forces, Davidson attacked and suffered some 
20 casualties. He then pulled back to Taos, while the savages 
moved west of the Rio Grande.*? So began the third major 
Indian conflict of the year. 

Again Lieutenant Colonel Cooke was directed to lead a 
punitive column against the renegades and this time his 
route led into the extreme northern part of the present 
State of New Mexico and over the border into Colorado. 


31. A soldier, who participated in Cooke’s expedition until he was wounded, 
kept a journal of his experiences. This was later published in the New Mexico 
HistToricaAL Review: James A. Bennett, A Dragoon in New Mexico, 1850-1856, XXII, 
51 and 140 (January and April, 1947); edited by Clinton E. Brooks and Frank D. 
Reeve. 

32. Bender, op. cit., 349. 
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From his temporary camp in the Raton Mountains he re- 
ported to General Garland on June 5, 1854:*° 


In compliance with your orders, this column left Don Fernando 
de Javs [Taos] on the 25th of May and proceeded without any 
incident worthy of note in the direction of Fort Massachusetts near 
which it arrived on the 27th of the same month. Up to this point no 
trail of the Apaches could be found, nor could any tidings of their 
whereabouts be ascertained. It was believed by the Indian agent, 
Mr. Christopher Carson (Kit Carson) of Rocky Mountain celebrity, 
who accompanied the column, that the Apaches were either lying 
concealed in the valley along the western side of White Mountain 
or had gone through the Mosca Pass which divides the White Moun- 
tain from the Western Mountain range, and thence had proceeded 
by the Valley of the Huerfano toward the Wah-a-to-Yohs (the Span- 
ish Peaks) on the morning of the 28th of May. 

Captain Quinn with his company of spies was detached from 
the column, with instructions, with thirty-“ight men of his company 
supplied with rations for three days, aroutid the western base of the 
Sierra Blanca to the Mosca Pass and through the north of those 
mountains to the Valley of the Huerfano. The object for which he 
was sent was to ascertain whether or not the Apaches were on that 
side of the mountain between Fort Massachusetts and the pass which 
is forty miles north of the Fort. To accomplish this, Captain Quinn 
was directed to exercise all foresight and caution that he might 
discover the Indians without being seen himself, and if he found 
them in force to avoid bringing on an action and to communicate 
immediately with Major Carleton... 

Agreeably with the purpose indicated in these instructions, the 
column left the same morning and proceeded around the eastern base 
of the Sierra Blanca, struck the Sangre de Christo River and followed 
it upward to what is called the Vallacita of the Sangre de Christo 
Pass, a fine well sheltered break in the mountains near the summit 
and just below the snow line. Therein it struck across the pass dis- 
covered by Captain Gunnison to the Huerfano River where it arrived 
on the 29th of May. In marching from the Sangre de Christo Pass 
to the Huerfano River, Mr. Carson discovered in a small valley an 
Indian trail which he at once pronounced to be that of Jicarilla 
Apaches. This trail was so cold the grass and weeds had grown in 
the footprints of the horses, which were now otherwise nearly oblit- 
erated by recent heavy rains. There was a slight prospect that all the 
Indians who had crossed the Rio Grande had not passed over this 
trail, but were lying concealed in the western valley of the Sierra 
Blanca, or in the Mosca Pass. 

To provide for this and carry out the plan indicated in the 
instructions to Captain Quinn, it was decided to proceed to the 
~~ $8._N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 
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Huerfano, there to lie in ambush for such of the Apaches as might 
run through the Mosca Pass in the belief that the company of spies 
was but the arrant couriers of a large force proceeding against them 
on that side. The next morning it was found that Captain Quinn had 
seen no Indians in his whole route from Fort Massachusetts through 
the Mosca Pass to the Huerfano. 

But immediately in the pass he found where they had encamped 
to the number of thirty-three lodges and here too he found the trail 
and followed it down into the plains. Lieutenant Moore’s Dragoons 
with sixteen rank and file and Kit Carson went, together with Captain 
Quinn and his spy company, down to the Huerfano River to the 
road that leads through the Sangre de Christo Pass to the Arkansas 
River, whilst Major Carleton with the rest of the column took the 
back trail to the same point. In this way, every part of the country 
which the Apaches could have passed over was reconnoitred. Here 
near where Mr. Carson had discovered the trail the day before, the 
whole command was united again. 

It immediately started southward in the direction of the Spanish 
Peaks by the way of a rugged and elevated mountain valley known as 
Maxwell’s Pass. Here were found the remains of an Indian camp, and 
evidence that those who made it had been in Lieutenant Davidson’s 
battle at Cienequilla. This camp offered positive proof that Mr. Carson 
was right when he pronounced the dim trail of yesterday to be that 
of the Jicarillas. The command took heart at this. It was now settled 
beyond a doubt that after so many days of search it had finally got 
upon the right track. 

Captain Quinn’s trailers (Indians from the Pueblo of Javs [Taos] 
and some picked Mexicans) with an instinct that was truly wonderful, 
then led off, and on the evening of the 3lst of May, after winding 
through deep woods, tangled undergrowth, up and down mountains, 
through gorges, across deep streams and wide marshes, and through 
prairies and open woodlands, the column was encamped within a 
few hundred feet of the eternal snows of the northernmost of the 
Spanish Peaks. 

Here again we found another encampment perched like an eyrie 
high up the mountain side in an almost inaccessible grove of quaking 
aspens. This encampment indicated that the Indians had stayed in 
it at least three days. 

From this point around the eartern base of the Spanish Peak 
to the deep gorge which divides the twin mountains, it is twenty-five 
miles over the most difficult country imaginable. . . . In this distance 
the column passed two encampments more and the sign was apparent 
that the space was rapidly diminishing between it and the Indians. 
From the watch in the peaks, the trail led off to the southeast and 
for some fifteen miles down a beautiful well grassed valley, walled 
in by sandstone bluffs and ornamented by open pine glades. 
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It has a fine spring of water about midway its length known by 
hunters as the Carring Springs. This valley is said to be a favorite 
resort of the Apaches. To identify it as a point on the march it was 
called the Dragoon Park. From the foot of this valley, the trail led 
across Purgatory River directly into the Raton Mountains, say twenty- 
five miles west of the point where the Bent’s Fort road crosses the 
range.54 This road was reached in the morning of the 4th of June 
about six miles west of the summit of the mountains. For the last 
three days, the column had passed three Apache camps a day and 
was now on what is called a warm trail. 

Near where the Bent’s Fort road was struck, fresh “signs” were 
seen to have come back on the trail, indicating that spies had been 
sent to see if there was any pursuit. When these footprints were 
discovered, Mr. Carson said the command would be sure to overtake 
the Apaches by two o’clock that day. From the road, the trail led 
immediately up the side of the lofty precipice known as Fischer’s 
Peak.*5 The utmost precaution was necessary in passing up the 
mountain side, to prevent observation from the top. Fortunately a 
deep channel filled with timber afforded cover for most of the distance; 
the last five-hundred feet was over blocks of scoriac and nearly as 
steep, block by block, as any stairs could be. Finally, leading a single 
file and after much toil and the giving out of many horses, the spy 
company and the head of the column reached the summit. Here the 
top of the mountain was found to be level table land and at this point 
it was not over one-hundred yards in width forming a deep amphi- 
theatre, coming in from the great prairie on the northern side, cutting 
this towering mesa nearly asunder. This amphitheatre contains many 
thousands of acres. Its left half, looking toward the north upon the 
prairie as upon a stage, was covered with grass near the summit; 
its right was filled by the most impenetrable of woods. A stream 
of water ran northward through the center. As soon as Mr. Carson, 
who was ahead, could look over into this amphitheatre, he saw a 
herd of horses feeding some three or four hundred yards below and 
in the edge of the thick timber on the right some Indian lodges. 

He made sign to those who were behind to keep concealed until 
he could make further observation. Major Carleton went forward to 
find if possible a way for the troops to descend to this camp. Fortu- 
nately, the only place where horses could be ridden down was imme- 
diately in front of him. This place was very steep and very rough, and 
just wide enough for two horses to move abreast. This tread of the 
horses passing across the top of the mesa as the troops one by one suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit, was heard by the Indians below. The 
moment it was seen they had taken the alarm, the column was ordered 
to advance; when with a shout and amidst the fire and whoop of the 


84. The older or western branch of the Santa Fe Trail. 
35. A conspicuous landmark located southeast of Trinidad, Colorado. 
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Pueblos and Mexicans, who dashed furiously down over the rocks, it 
descended at a gallop into the amphitheatre below. The Apaches were 
panic stricken. Three of them endeavored to save the cavallada of 
horses, but nearly all the rest fled to the cover of the deep woods in 
rear. A few rushed down the same way with the horses. These were 
fired into and it is believed, from pools of blood which were seen at 
the point and from other evidence, that several of them were killed 
or wounded. 

Captain Quinn with his spy company went rapidly down the creek 
to capture the horses of the Indians and Lieutenant Davidson, with his 
company of dragoons, moved at a gallop to the same point to cut off 
any Apaches who might attempt to escape in that direction. The men 
of Company G, First Dragoons, were dismounted and moved as skir- 
mishers directly upon the camp where the women and children were 
believed to be, and where, it was supposed, if the Indians made a stand 
at all, some little sharp fighting might be expected. Lieutenant John- 
ston, First Dragoons, was ordered to join these men. The men of Com- 
pany K,36 First Dragoons, under Lieutenant Moore, were ordered back 
up on the mesa again, thence to pass around to the right along the 
upper edge, to cut off any Indians who might get through the woods 
and attempt escape by clambering up to the prairies above. The woods 
were so thick and so filled with large boulders . . . and the precipice 
side of the mountain afforded so many ledges and holes for concealment, 
it was finally ordered that Lieutenant Davidson should dismount his 
men near the mouth of the amphitheatre and deploy them across the 
woods toward Company K, under Lieutenant Moore, who by this time 
had arrived on a point of the mesa opposite to Lieutenant Davidson, 
and which was at least four-hundred feet above him. Lieutenant Moore 
was ordered to take all these men of Company K, except four to guard 
the horses, and descend off the precipice, and deploy as skirmishers so 
as to unite with Lieutenant Davidson, when they two were to sweep 
the whole woods back to the camp. It may be imagined how difficult it 
was for Lieutenant Moore and his men to descend the precipice, when 
it is stated they had to go down a tree to the first shelf where they 
could get a footing and from that point by a single rope to the next. 
This rope was formed of two lariats tied together. . . . By this the 
Lieutenant and his men descended from the shelf by the aid of branches 
and rocks and succeeded in reaching the woods where Lieutenant David- 
son’s men were deployed. The skirmishers of these two companies then 
commenced moving back toward the point where the column had first 
charged down from the summit. Lieutenant Johnston with a party of 
men was now posted along the upper edge of the prairie to destroy any 
Indians that might avoid these skirmishers. The woods were thus swept 
through, but the Indians had concealed themselves so effectively not 
one could be found. 


36. This had been Cooke's old company just before the Mexican War when he 
was Captain, Ist Dragoons. 
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The “Assembly” was then sounded and the troops came together at 
the Indian camp. Here it was found that the Apaches had abandoned 
their lodges in such haste they could have taken nothing away. Their 
food was still cooking on the fire. Their dried meat, dressed skins, horse 
equipage, and even powder and balls, were left behind. Of the whole 
cavallada they succeeded in getting away but one horse and one mule. 
Every other horse, thirty-eight in all, which they had was captured. 
Perhaps the capture of these horses may not be considered a military 
act, as it left the Indians nothing by which the column could trail them 
any farther. It was found by Mr. Carson and Captain Quinn and the 
very best trailers in the command that it was impossible to pursue the 
Indians as, over precipice and rocks, on foot as they were, not a sign 
was left to indicate the direction they might take. Accordingly it was 
ordered that the column should recross Fisher’s Peak to the good grass 
and water along its southern slope, and there encamp. But before leav- 
ing the amphitheatre, everything belonging to the Apaches was de- 
stroyed. Lieutenant Johnston, Lieutenant Moore and Captain Quinn 
with forty men were left concealed in the deep woods of the amphi- 
theatre . . . to destroy any Apaches who might return after the col- 
umn had departed. .. . 

. . » The moral effect of pursuing these Indians on a cold trail 
over such a country, and finally surprising them in broad day in one 
of the most inaccessible positions that can be conceived of, must be very 
great indeed. They lost everything and have been taught the fact that 
with all their cunning the Americans can pursue and find them. 

. . » Kit Carson, who had been in mountains for thirty years and 
who is justly celebrated as being the best tracker among the white men 
in the world, says that in all his experience he never saw such wonder- 
ful trailing in his life as was made on this campaign by Captain Quinn 
and his Mexican and Indian spies; and he willingly admitted that these 
men had kept on the track when he himself would have given up... . 
Therefore, to Carson and Quinn and the spy company is due all the 
credit, which may be accorded for whatever success this column may 
have had in finding the Apaches. .. . 

You are aware that the regulars of this column are all of the First 
Dragoons and it may truly be said that for patience and fortitude in 
this arduous march . . . for promptness when called upon for any 
and every duty, and for gallantry in sweeping the Apaches out of their 
camp, they made themselves equal to the men who rode knee to knee 
in the calmest days of the regiment.37 Fortunately, not one of them 


87. Here speaks old regimental esprit. Cooke had been one of the original officers 
of the 1st Dragoons when it was activated at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, March 4, 
1888. In fact he was promoted Ist Lieutenant the same day. Stephen W. Kearny was 
the initial Lieutenant Colonel. Cooke served with this, the first cavalry regiment 
in the Army, until his promotion to Major, 2d Dragoons, while he was in California, 
on February 16, 1847. N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 
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has been injured. The officers of this command, Lieutenant Davidson, 
Lieutenant Johnston, and Lieutenant Moore, all subalterns in the 1st 
Regiment of Dragoons, afforded the commander of the column the most 
cheerful support throughout this campaign by manifesting the utmost 
zeal and alacrity in the performance of their duties. . . . 


Lieutenant Colonel Cooke did not participate in the 
fourth principal campaign against the Indians in 1854. That 
was an expedition to punish the Mescalero Apaches for mo- 
lesting the mail caravans between El Paso and San Antonio.** 

At the conclusion of his season’s operations against the 
Apaches, Cooke and his subordinates received notable com- 
mendations from their superior officers. 

Writing to the General in Chief on April 30, General Gar- 
land referred to Cooke as then “suffering with chills and 
fever” as a result of the battle and pursuit at Agua Caliente 
and added that his “prompt and energetic movement reflects 
the highest credit on this officer.’’ *® 

Again, following the expedition culminating in the rout- 
ing of the Jicarillas at Fischer’s Peak, Garland reported, 
June 30: 


In making report of the military operations against the Jicarilla 


Apaches under the eye and orders of Lieutenant Colonel Cooke, 2d 
Dragoons, for the information of the general-in-chief, I will confine 
myself to the simple remark that all has been done which was in the 
power of troops to do. 

I approve most cordially the manner in which Lieutenant Colonel 
Cooke has conducted his campaign. 


Not the least noteworthy tribute to Cooke was paid by 
Kit Carson: “He is as efficient an officer to make campaigns 
against Indians as I have ever accompanied, that he is brave 
and gallant all know.’’*! 


Garland, Santa Fe, June 30, 1854; op. cit., [note 19], 36. 

Op. cit., [note 19], 84. 

Itid., 36. 

Edwin L. Sabin, Kit Carson Doys, Il, 664 (New York, 1935). This praise 
appears all the more remarkable when it is considered that Cooke and Carson were 
on opposite sides in the bitter controversy between General Kearny and Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel John C. Fremont in California during 1847. Carson had been 
Fremont’s guide and friend, while Cooke had served with Kearny in the Ist Dragoons 
since 1833, remained intensely loyal to him, and was one of the principal witnesses 
against Fremont at the latter’s famous courtmartial early in 1848, which rocked 
Washington for weeks. See: Sen. Ex. Doc. 33, 30th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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Finally the ultimate in commendation came in a Presi- 
dential citation from the War Department in General Orders 
No. 9, dated June 21, 1854: * 


The Secretary of War has received from the Departments of Texas 
and New Mexico, the official accounts of the engagements which have 
recently taken place between detachments of the Army and hostile 
bands of warlike tribes of Indians inhabiting those regions of country. 
In these various encounters, the conduct of Lieut. Col. P. St. George 
Cooke, 2d Dragoons, ist Lieut. John W. Davidson, 1st Dragoons, 2nd 
Lieut. David Bell, 2d Dragoons, 2d Lieut. George B. Cosby, Mounted 
Riflemen, and Sergeants C. H. McNally, John Green, and John Wil- 
liams, of the same regiment, severally in command on the different 
occasions, merit special praise. The gallantry, fortitude, and devotion 
exhibited by the troops in every instance of combat and in the most 
arduous pursuit of the enemy, are creditable to the Army, and receive 
the marked approbation of the President and of the Department. The 
measures adopted by Brevet Major General Smith and Brevet Briga- 
dier General Garland, respectively in command of the Military De- 
partments of Texas and New Mexico, are approved. 


Cooke departed from Fort Union September 13, 1854, five 
days before Colonel Thomas T. Fauntleroy officially took over 
command.** With a miscellaneous detachment of soldiers and 
civilians he proceeded to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where 


most of the companies of the 2d Dragoons were then sta- 
tioned. From that post, in 1855, he was destined to add still 
further to his Indian fighting experience. This time it was to 
be against the Brulé Sioux in Nebraska, culminating in the 
Battle of Blue Water on September 3. 


42. N.A.R.S.W.R.B. 
43. N.A.R.S.W.R.B. See also: Percival G. Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 181 
(Kansas City, Mo., 1906) 





ALBERT FRANKLIN BANTA: ARIZONA PIONEER 
Edited by FRANK D. REEVE 
(Concluded ) 


Along in the summer of ’96 I sold the Argus. The “‘Cross 
of Gold” [speech] gave Bryan the democratic nomination, 
and from that day to this the “God of Gold” has been Mr. 
Bryan’s most adored Deity. “Bucky” O’Neill,?°? a personal 
friend, was a candidate for Congress on the Populist ticket. 
He came to Holbrook on his campaign itinerary and put up 
with me. At this time I had about made up my mind to try 
Alaska; reports had just come in of rich gold discoveries on 
the Yukon river. This I mentioned to “Bucky” and he said, 
“Cut that out, you are too old and never can stand that cli- 
mate; go down to Phoenix and after the close of the present 
election buy the Arizona Populist.” He gave me a long talk 
about that paper and said I think it would be a good invest- 
ment, and much more to the same effect. I went to Phoenix 
in October same year. John Q. White was editor of the Popu- 
list; as soon as I had reached Phoenix, White wanted me to 
take the Arizona Populist off his hands. I refused to do so at 
that and told White I was not a Populist although a warm 
friend of “Bucky” O’Neil. 

President McKinley appointed Myron H. McCord? to 
be Governor of Arizona. In the meantime I had purchased 
the Arizona Populist? and at “Bucky’s” suggestion re- 


202. Captain William Owen O'Neill was born in St. Louis, Mo., February 2, 
1860. He came to Arizona in 1879 with a law degree from the National University, 
Washington. When the Spanish-American war broke out, he was Mayor of Prescott, but 
joined the Rough Riders in command of Troop A. He was killed in action and lies 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. He was “Without quustion one cf the most 
popular citizens of Arizona... .’’ Portrait and Biographical Record of Arizona. His 
death is described in Theodore Roosevelt, The Rough Riders, p. 123 (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1919). The 23rd Legislative Assembly appropriated $10,000 to erect 
a monument of Captain O'Neill which now stands in the courthouse square at Prescott. 
Kelly, Arizona, p. 245. 

208. Myron H. McCord was commissioned Governor on July 29, 1897. Fish, 
Manuscript, 2:366. But he resigned August 1, 1898, to become Colonel of the Ist 
Arizona Regiment for service in the Spanish-American war. Kelly, Arizona. 

204. The Arizona Populist (Phoenix) is listed for the years 1894-1896 and the 
Pick and Drill for 1897 to 1899 in Gregory, American Newspapers. 
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named the paper The Pick and Drill and moved it to Prescott. 
Governor McCord appointed me a Lieutenant-Colonel *” of 
Cavalry on his staff. The Spanish war came on and everybody 
went wild over that matter. O’Neill and McCord hated each 
other as bad as the devil hates holy water. One day I dropt 
into the office of the Prescott Courier, and meeting O’Neil 
there I said, “ ‘Bucky’ why don’t you raise a company, all the 
boys are ready and anxious to go with you as their Captain.” 
He replied, ‘That s--n of a b--h McCord would see me in h--l 
before he would give me a commission as Captain or any- 
thing else.” Telling him I thought I could fix the matter for 
him, he said I wish you would Charly, I want to go awfully 
bad. 

I immediately took the train for Phoenix where I called 
upon the Governor and stated my mission. The Governor 
flared up at once and said he’d be d----d first. However, I 
reasoned with Mc., giving some good reasons why it would 
be a good policy to appoint O’Neil Captain. The Governor 
mused for a few minutes and then said, “I believe you are 
right Colonel, go back and tell O’Neil to raise his company, 
send the roll down to me and he shall have the appointment 
as Captain of the company.” Returning to Prescott I gave 
O’Neil the result of my mission. He was highly elated and 
said, “You are the only man in Arizona that could have 
accomplished that coup d’etat, and I shall always remember 
it and if I return from the war I shall make it my study to 
reciprocate to the best of my ability.” He never returned. 
“Bucky” said to me one day, “If the war lasts long enough, 
I will return with a star.” Meaning the rank of a Brigadier- 
General. 

Oakes Murphy went on to Washington; soon afterwards 
Governor McCord was authorized to raise a regiment of vol- 
unteers; this he did and was made Colonel of the regiment; 
Oakes secured the appointment as Governor to succeed 
McCord. My good friend Oakes was a smooth worker and 
politician. The war was of short duration; I picked on Aleck 


205. The story of this appointment and the story concerning O'Neill is retold 
in the Prescott Courier, June 21, 1924. 
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O. Brodie*® as a candidate for Congress, hoping to elect 
him on his war record. Brodie had gone to the war as the 
senior Major of the Rough Rider Regiment, and came out 
a Lieutenant-Colonel. I had Brodie’s name at the head of my 
paper ; some of the wise Republican politicians were opposed 
to Brodie being a candidate. Mark A. Smith 2" flatly refused 
to accept the Democratic nomination; he feared Brodie 
would defeat him and did not want to loose prestige in the 
Territory, so Colonel J. F. Wilson received that nomination. 
Although the weakest man the Democrats had, he neverthe- 
less win [won] out against Brodie. 

I attended the Territorial convention at Phoenix as a 
member of the Yavapai county delegation, at which we were 
to elect Delegates to the Republican National convention 
of 1900. Ike T. Stoddard was our candidate—he got left. 

The big fire?°* that burnt up the business part of Prescott 
cleaned me out root and branch. Without a dollar I went 
down to Naco; out to the Cananea mines owned by Bill 
Green.**® Returning from the Cananeas I went to the new 
town of Douglas. Being certain that here was soon to be a 
big town I started the Douglas Dispatch,*"® the first paper in 


206. Alexander Oswald Brodie graduated from West Point and was commissioned 
2nd Lieut. in the Cavalry on June 15, 1870. He resigned, September 30, 1877. He 
entered the Spanish-American war with the rank of Major, Ist United States Volunteer 
Cavalry, May 4, 1898. Heitman, Register. He arrived in Arizona in 1870, was the 
Republican candidate for Delegate in 1898, and became Governor by appointment in 
July, 1902, resigning, February 15, 1905, to re-enter the regular army. Kelly, Arizona, 
pp. 221, 234. 

207. Banta might be mixed up on this matter. John F. Wilson withdrew from 
the race in 1900 in favor of Marcus A. Smith in order to maintain party harmony. 
Fish, Manuscript, 3:706. Smith was Territorial Delegate at the time of the bid for 
statehood in 1902 when the Beveridge Committee visited the Souhwest. He also served 
as one of the two first Senators when Arizona entered the Union in 1912. Wyllys, 
Arizona, pp. 298, 315. 

John F. Wilson, political rival of Smith, served in the Confederate army. A lawyer 
by training, he arrived in Arizona in 1887; served as Attorney General in 1896, Ter- 
ritorial Delegate in 1898, and again in 1902. Fish, Manuscript, 3-705. 

208. The story of this disaster was described recently in J. S. Allen, “Yavapai 
Inferno: The Story of the Great Prescott Fire.’ Arizona Highways, vol. 17, no. 5 (May, 
1941). It is also reported in The Arizona Republican, July 16, 1900, and Holbrook 
Argue, July 21, 1900. 

209. Bill Greene is reported as having killed Jim Burnett at Tombstone on July 5, 
1897. Arizona Journal Miner, July 6, 1897. 

210. The Douglas Despatch was started by Banta on March 15, 1902. Arizona 
Journal-Miner, March 20, 1902. Charlie Banta’s new paper, the Douglas Despatch, 
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the new town. Having no means to keep up my lick I sold 
it to Dorr. Leaving Douglas I went to Yuma to join “Ari- 
zona” Charly’s expedition to subjugate the Indians and take 
possession of the Tiburon Island in the Gulf of California. 
The scheme fell through. Remaining all winter at Yuma, I 
determined on going out prospecting, as the only alternative 
to recuperate my “fallen fortunes.” Going back to Tucson I 
prospected in the Santa Catalinas for a time without any 
success. I then went to work for Bartlett of the Legal Tender 
until Tucson closed; then to Phoenix until that place closed. 
In Phoenix I worked in the Casino. After Phoenix closed I 
went directly to Yuma where I worked in the Exchange 
without missing a shift until midnight March 31, 1907. 
April 1st I boarded the S[outhern] P[acific] for Phoenix. 
Here I remained about seventeen days playing panguin- 
gia?! at which I made my expenses and fare to Ash Fork. 
From Ash Fork I went to Albuquerque and thence to El 
Paso. After a time I reached New Orleans where I remained 
for some time. From New Orleans I took ship for Colon and 
thence across the Isthmus by rail to the city of Panama. 
The city of Colon is situate on a low swampy island; the 
mean tide of the Caribbean sea at this place is twelve inches; 
hence the island is never overflowed by the tides. Panama is 
located upon a rock pininsula extending into the Gulf of 
Panama. It is surrounded by water except on the north side. 
By survey the isthmus is a fraction over thirty-one miles 
across from salt water to salt water. Panama is twenty-one 
miles east of Colon,?!2 and the sun rises out of the Gulf of 
Panama. This seems strange but is owing to the configura- 
tion of the isthmus. It was very puzzling to see the sun come 
up out of the Pacific waters and go down behind Ancon hill, 
towards Colon and the Caribbean sea. The mean tides at 





was established on March 19, 1902. He sold it October 8, 1902. Arizona Sentinel, 
October 8, 1902. The beginning date is given as March 15 in Gregory, American 
Newspapers. 

211. Panguingui: A Tagalog gambling game. Websters International Dictionary 
(Unabridged. 2nd edition). Tagalogs are Filipinos. This game, played in Arizona, 
may illustrate the influence of the Islands on Spanish America from the days of 
Spanish imperial control. 

212. Banta means that Panama lies twenty-one miles east of Colén on a north- 
south line. In other words, Panama is southeast of Colén. 
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Panama are eighteen feet, the highest tides being twenty- 
three feet. The rainy season begins about the middle of 
May and ends about the middle of December. During the 
five months of the dry season the rain-fall is not so heavy. 
The rain-fall for the year will average about twelve feet. A 
line drawn from Panama to San Francisco would cut thru 
the Caribbean sea, the Gulf of Mexico and thru Arizona to 
San Francisco. Panama has no deep water for shipping and 
all vessels must anchor about two miles out; passengers and 
freight are then transfered to shore by boats. At the boca 
del toro is a wharf, but only light draught boats can reach it. 
The Pacific outlet of the Canal is at this place, but the Gov- 
ernment will have to do plenty of dredging here before our 
battleships can reach the deep water of the Gulf. The native 
population of Panama is 90 per cent negro, and the other ten 
per cent run the country. The 90 per cent class have kinky 
hair, the other ten have black or other colored hair. Since 
our Government took the matter in hand, the city of Panama 
is one of the cleanest and is as healthy as any of the Gulf 
cities of our country. The climate is delightful and it would 
[be] a veritable paradise if one could have health. 

While at Panama I thought to do some prospecting and 
tried the jungle, but it was useless, I could not go anywhere 
without cutting [a] way with a macheta and at that rate 
could not make a mile in a month—gave it up. The tempera- 
ture of Panama seldom rises above 82 degrees, or below 69 
degrees, making an average variation of 10 degrees the year 
round. Considering the rainfall of the isthmus one would 
naturally suppose the mosquitos to be very much in evidence. 
But such is not the case and no mosquitos are met with in 
the jungle. Much ado has been made by the press of the 
States over “our poor boys suffering with the heat in Pan- 
ama.” The truth is, the heat down there is never so bad 
as it is in the States. The heat of the Salt River valley in 
Arizona makes the heat of Panama look like thirty cents. All 
the time I was there I had to sleep under an extra blanket. 
The soil is exceedingly rich and grass grows from two to 
three feet high in a month. I am of the opinion that the two 
oceans were connected by a strait at the isthmus; or, the 
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country had been slightly elevated at some time. I made 
an examination of the formations between the two oceans 
and found it all to be sedimentary, composed principally of 
sea-shells. The apparently solid rock, on breaking, was 
simply a rotten mass of shells. Even Culebre cut, the hard- 
est of all, and the highest point along the Canal, resembles 
pudding stone, having shells scattered thru it. In fact the 
Government could not find any stone on the isthmus with 
which to construct the great dams, but was obliged to bring 
the stone from Porto Bello. 

There is no such thing as a “Panama hat.” Being cu- 
rious to see how such hats were made, and the material 
used, I looked all over the city to find a hat factory and failed. 
Going to the office of the Star & Herald, the oldest paper in 
Panama, founded in 1849, I asked Mr. Duque, the proprietor, 
about the matter. He laughed and said, ‘Most foreigners 
call the hat ‘Panama’ but it is not made here, and there 
never was a hat factory in this city. The so called ‘Panama’ 
hats are made in Guayaquil, Ecuador, and are really an 
Ecuadorian hat.” So much for another myth of my youth. 

The jungle is so interlaced with vines that it is impossible 
to penetrate it without cutting your way thru with a macheta. 
One specie of vine is used by the natives for ropes. It is 
about the size of bed-cord and cannot be broken; it may be 
tied into a hard knot but will not break. How long it grows 
I do not know, but I have seen it fully sixty feet long, with- 
out a leaf or other growth on it. This vine is used by the 
natives in the construction of their houses, in which not a 
nail or other piece [of] iron is used. Owing to the humidity 
of the atmosphere iron is absolutely worthless. All iron or 
steel tools must be kept covered with thick grease when not 
in use. All tropical fruits grow wild and in abundance; I 
have seen places in the jungle that the ground was litterally 
covered with big fine lemons. Four kinds of‘ bananas grow 
wild; pine apples, mangoes, papayas, mameis [mammee], 
and other kinds of fruits grow wild. Every cove along the 
beach is full of cocoa trees; a cocoanut tree will bear a nut 
for each day in the year or from three to four hundred per 
year; there are millions of cocoanuts no bigger than a wal- 
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nut, each one a perfect nut. The first calabash-tree I saw, 
I supposed the calabash[e]s were gourds and looked for the 
vine but no vine could I find; the calabash were the fruit of 
the tree. Not a spear of grass grows in the jungle, the sur- 
face of the ground is black, damp and bare; but clear away 
the jungle and up comes the grass and young banana sprouts, 
as thick as they can be—grass and bananas require sunlight, 
in the jungle the sun’s rays never reach the ground. 

All farming is done upon the high grounds and the hills, 
too much water on the low parts. It takes from five to seven 
years to get entirely rid of the jungle growth, roots, etc. etc. 
In nature the banana plant is like our mescal plant, its seed- 
ing ends its life. The banana has one bunch of bananas and 
then dies. The one great mystery to me is where the banana 
comes from. For instance, take the jungle where the sun’s 
rays has not touch[ed] since the tropics began, perhaps thou- 
sands of years and more—the banana never grows in the 
jungle, it must have sunlight—cut away the jungle and the 
banana shoots up at once. Whence the seed or germ? As 
soon as the sun’s rays touch the ground up springs the grass 
and bananas. However, the wise guys can tell about it. 

In the matter of the papaw that grows all over Missouri, 
my Webster’s Universal Dictionary says the papaw and the 
papaya are one and the same fruit. It says the papaw grows 
to the height of twenty-feet ‘“‘with a soft herbaceous stem 
naked nearly to the top, where the leaves issue on every side, 
on long footstalks.” How is that Mr. Missourian for a di- 
scription of a papaw tree? Its discription of the fruit is even 
worse. Now here is my discription of the papaya fruit that 
grows only in the tropics: In appearance it resembles a 
green squash, is six or eight inches long and four to five 
inches in diameter; cut open it is a rich yellow meat, and 
is eaten as a breakfast ood like the cantaloup; in the center 
of the fruit is a small cavity containing a few seeds. Here 
is what the “wise guy” says about the Papaya: “The juice 
is acrid and milky, but the fruit when boiled is eaten with 
meat, like other vegetables.” It is safe to say that the fel- 
low writing the above never saw either a papaw or a papaya. 
So much for the “wise knowalls.” However, the above is on 
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a par with the “Panama hat” matter; when a boy the book 
said, “The principal industry of Panama was the manu- 
facture and exportation of Panama hats.” I have also 
found from experience that our “wise” naturalists are away 
off in many things; and as great a chump as myself can tell 
them many things in nature that they are wholly ignorant 
of. But like the preachers, they can tell a lot about things 
they are ignorant of. 

The natives make their cayucas [cayucos] (canoes) out 
of mahogany trees; so do the San Blas Indians. The coun- 
try of the San Blas Indians is up the South American coast; 
it is called “up” either way from the isthmus. These Indians 
have their own government and they justly pride themselves 
as being “pure blood,” unmixed with any other blood. The 
stranger passing thru is welcome but must not tarry more 
than three days in any village, or longer in any part of their 
domain; he or they must move on. I have seen these Indians 
out in the bay or on the Caribbean sea with their cayucas, 
and if one should get filled with water, all jump out, some 
on one side and some on the other, and catching hold of the 
sides of the canoe, they shake it back and forth thus throw- 
ing out a quantity of water; this done they climb into the 
canoe and bail out the remainder and go along as tho noth- 
ing had happened. Seeing this I determined to take a trip 
in a cayuca on the Caribbean sea. 

Accompanied by a boy about sixteen years old, I took 
the train from Panama to Colon. At Colon I found a sloop 
rigged small boat that plied between Colon and Porto Bello, 
owned and Captained by a negro. On this we took passage 
for Porto Bello, the fare was two dollars each in Panamenia 
money. The weather was so fine, the atmosphere so balmy, 
that without thinking everything was put under hatch. 
Along in the night rain set in and being without a coat or 
other covering, I really suffered with the cold. That night 
a huge shark cut across our stern about twenty feet away; 
his dorsal fins just above the water, made a hissing noise as 
the brute shot past the boat. The following morning we put 
in to the pretty little bay of Porto Bello, but had to lay to 
until the custom-house official gave us permission to go 
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ashore. This seemed rediculous to me, for a custom-house 
officer to examine coast-wise traders. But it is the law. At 
Porto Bello I found but one white man, that is a person 
whose hair is not kinky. There being no such thing as a 
stove or even a fireplace in the country, I was obliged to 
dry myself in the sun. No matter how well seasoned wood 
may be it will not burn in that country, and brasiers must 
be used for all purposes. 

At this place I hired a cayuca (canoe) made of mahog- 
any and eighteen feet long, for a trip up the coast on the 
Caribbean sea. We used paddles and sat in the stern and 
the boy in front. Out in the big rollers, on the crest of one, 
we had a good view around, but when we descended into 
the trough of the sea, nothing but a wall of water was to 
be seen in any direction. With the bow of the canoe pointed 
downward, and a big roller coming head on, it looked like we 
were to be buried under an hundred thousand tons of water. 
But I had observed the manner of ducks and geese riding the 
waves, so I steared the canoe to conform to the same manner. 
Going up the south coast I put in at every cove, at those large 
enough I found a little village, but never an individual with- 
out kinky hair. All coves were filled with coconut trees, 
with fruit at every stage of ripeness. In some no sweet water 
was to be found and in such cases we used coconut milk to 
make our coffee, and to drink. 

Numerous small islands were seen enroute, some were 
occupied and others not. At Isla Grande (large island) on 
which is a light-house at the entrance of the Golfo del Nom- 
bre de Dios (what a rediculous name—the Gulf of the name 
of God) we put ashore. Here was a little store owned by a 
Spaniard—the only white man on the island—where I pur- 
chased a few edibles. The strait between the island and 
mainland was about two miles wide, this we paddled across 
the next morning and found another pretty cove in which 
was a native hut. This hut like all others had a palm-leaf 
thatch roof, but was more pretentious than many or all 
others, it had a floor in it. We put our plunder in the house 
in case of rain, there being no one occupying the house. That 
afternoon a big burly negro came along; he was a Jamaica 
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negro and an English subject, and spoke fairly good English. 
Finding we had gone into the house he said it was his prop- 
erty, but “it was all right as we know how to treat our people 
when they come along.” He had bought the plat of ground 
for $50, and was then cutting ties for the Railroad for which 
he received forty cents each in Panamenia money. Here I 
undertook to cook a pot of beans. I set up three rocks and 
with a little coal oil started a fire out of the driest shavings 
I could find, but to keep the fire going was obliged to fan it 
with my hat until the beans were cooked; to stop a second 
was to see the fire go out of business. 

I had decided to turn back from this place, but looking 
out to sea I saw too many white caps to venture out that 
day so lay over a day here. These warm southern seas 
abound in sharks, but the animal is cowardly and will flee 
if you strike the water with a paddle or even with your hand; 
did they have no fear and exercised their power a little 
canoe would be no protection at all. Our canoe had only four 
or five inches above the water, besides it leaked some and 
needed more or less bailing out. The whole coast is lined 
with a dirty white coral; this coral is built up to within a few 
inches of the surface of the water and this causes the water 
to show white, from its shallowness above the coral. In order 
to reach the beach it is necessary to get thru the reef of coral; 
this is done by passing in between two beds of coral; the 
space between is sometimes wide enough to admit a canoe, 
and sometimes wide enough to admit a small ship. When 
outside and desiring to run in, it is necessary to watch the 
coast for a black space showing between white water on both 
sides. The black looking space indicates deep water free of 
coral, and the canoe would be headed straight for the black 
looking space. At times it became necessary to get inside 
the reef in a hurry, as our little frail canoe could not stand 
much of a storm on the outside. On two or three occasions 
after passing the outside reef our canoe would strike some 
obstruction which caused a delay of a few seconds, and in 
each instance the canoe would be filled with water from the 
oncoming roller. But we did not mind this much as we were 
merely met with salt water instead of rain. 
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To give an idea of the rainfall in these tropical countries, 
once we had gotten inside the coral reef and a storm sud- 
denly came up; we jumped out of the canoe, made for a 
native hut nearby; the storm lasted perhaps ten minutes— 
they are never of any length—and going to the canoe it was 
found to be full of water. The rains here do not fall in drops 
but comes down in solid sheets of water. At such times it is 
necessary to have some sort of covering for the head else one 
cannot breath; comparatively speaking it is like a tub of 
water being poured over the head. We encountered the 
roughest seas when rounding a promontory, and were al- 
ways obliged to keep well out at sea for obvious reasons. 

In time we returned to Porto Bello. This place was well 
fortified by the early Spaniards, there being no less than 
seven old forts here. The largest fort being at the terminus 
of the Royal paved trail, from old Panama to Porto Bello. 
It was over this trail all the gold, silver and other stuff, the 
Spaniards plundered of the Peruvians and others of South 
America, was brought by pack trains to Porto Bello and 
stored in the vaults beneath this fort to await the ships from 
Spain. This particular fort was surrounded by a solid wall 
of masonry; the main entrance led into a small court. In 
this court is now a tree five feet in diameter; another door 
led from the court thru another thick wall of masonry, and 
beneath the main fort into a corrider. Here was found the 
“gold room,” and upon either side of the gold room were the 
“silver” galleries, extending back perhaps seventy feet. The 
corrider was five feet wide; the gold room was about fifteen 
feet deep and eight feet wide, the roof was oval and seven 
feet high. The two galleries were about six feet wide and 
oval roofs seven feet in height. These treasury vaults were 
under the fort and above them was solid masonry. 

In and about these old forts I counted forty-one old fash- 
ioned cannon, which were fired with a torch. In one of the 
under-ground dungeons, where not a ray of light had ever 
penetrated, we found an old fashioned firelock, perhaps one 
of the first made; it was bell-mouth and also fired by a torch. 
It had perhaps lain there for two or three hundred years; the 
natives—all negroes—never daring to enter those old hidden 
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recesses of those old forts. I wanted to bring the thing away 
with me for a curiosity, but the official said it was govern- 
ment property, and he took possession of my precious relic. 

The harbor of Porto Bello is not very large, but is a safe 
one as it is completely landlocked; it is about two miles long 
and a mile and a quarter wide, with a sufficient depth of 
water for large ships. Colon has no harbor, simply an 
open roadstead, and in a very severe storm all shipping at 
Colon must seek refuge in the harbor of Porto Bello, or else 
put out to sea for safety. The Caribbean waters are so warm 
the fish are not fit to eat, and in order to get good solid fish it 
is necessary to go out twenty miles or more, and then fish for 
deep-water fish at a depth of two or three hundred feet. The 
fishing is done with wire traps with bate inside of them. This 
fish is sold to the ocean steamers at a good figure. 

Leaving the Government stone-quarry, opposite to Porto 
Bello, on a Government tugboat, we went back to Colon, or 
rather to Cristobal, the name of that part claimed by the U.S. 
The following day took the train for Panama, completing the 
sixteen day trip on the ocean in an eighteen foot canoe, and 
in which we were thoroughly drenched every day by daily 
rains and sea water. 

Old Panama is five or six miles northeast of the present 
Panama; it was destroyed by the English bucaneer Henry 
Morgan in 1680. Morgan fortified the island of Taboga 
[Tabago] and made that island his rendezvous for a consid- 
erable length of time; this island is fourteen miles from the 
present city of Panama, and is now used by the U. S. hospital 
service as a convalescent; it is t’.e healthiest place in that 
section and has less rainfall. Old Panama is the oldest city 
in the New World, and was founded in 1518, by edict of the 
King of Spain declared a City in 1521. Here was the resort 
of pirates of all nationalities ; but the English pirate—Drake 
and Morgan—were the terror of the Spaniard, and both 
these gentlemen were Knighted for successful piracies 
against the Spaniard. However, ’tis a pity Drake had not 
intercepted and wiped out the plundering and murdering 
Cortez, and the equally infamous Pizarro. Had Drake did 
this for humanity his piracies would have been gladly for- 
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given, and the fanatical priests prevented from destroying 
the historical records of these interesting peoples. 

A large volume could be written about the big ditch of 
the Isthmus, and if the truth was told would disclose the 
greatest graft and steal the world ever witnessed; in fact, 
nine-tenths of the many millions spent by the Government 
upon this project was stolen or grafted. 

There are only two points of egress and ingress to 
Panama—one by way of Colon and the other by way of 
Panama. No roads nor wagons in the whole country; only 
trails and these must be cut out with machetas almost daily, 
or all evidence of a trail would soon be obliterated, the 
growth of vegitation is so rapid in that wet and warm cli- 
mate. To the northeast of the city of Panama are a low 
range of mountains, of an average altitude of 3,500 feet, 
with some elevations of perhaps 5,000 feet. They are over 
in the Darien country, and the source of the river Chagres, 
the largest and only river in the Republic. I attempted to 
reach these mountains but failed owing to the dense inter- 
vening jungle. I tried the old Royal paved trail, but this 
simply led me to the crossing of the Chagres, and not to the 
mountains, and I was forced to give up the project. Still I 
think these mountains contain mineral, but it is h—! and 
then some to reach them from either Colon or Panama. 

Panama streets are so crooked, they lead everywhere and 
nowhere in particular; all are narrow, and the one crossing 
the peninsular upon which the city is built, and in front of 
the Cathedral—8th street—is only four feet wide between 
the side-walks which are two feet wide. In some places a 
side-walk may begin with a width of fifteen feet, but as one 
follows it the walk gradually narrows until [it] ends in a 
sharp point, and thence on it is the street. Allin all Panama 
is a quaint and curious city, aad worth the trouble of going 
to see. Having been here almost a year, and seen “Paris” 
to my entire satisfaction, I returned to the States. 

At Cristoval I took steamer for New York, where I re- 
mained a month looking over Gotham, but soon had enough 
of its box canyons. The steamer Concho carried me to Gal- 
veston; at Key West a stop was made for twelve hours, giv- 
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ing me opportunity to see that very interesting and most 
southern point of territory within the United States. The 
Key is a coral island about sixty miles from the mainland 
of Florida (Florida is Spanish, meaning “‘flowery”). There 
are numerous keys, more or less sandy, and the breeding 
places for sea-turtle, many of which were to be seen floating 
about feeding upon “Portuguese men-of-war.” From Key 
West to Havana is ninety miles, and I think the place was 
first used by pirates and smugglers in the early days. From 
Key West our course lay northwest for Galveston, but why 
Galveston? If the whole Gulf Coast had been searched for 
a town-site, no worse place could have been found than the 
site of Galveston, Texas. It is built upon a sandbar and 
surrounded by water—a dune in fact. It has no harbor nor 
deep water for ships of deep draught, it has simply an open 
roadstead and nothing more. A breakwater has been built 
to form some sort of harbor, yet ordinary ships entering 
usually stir up the mud from off the bottom. To prevent the 
city from being washed away by the sea-water, a large sea- 
wall had to be built for that purpose; and again I say, ““Why 
Galveston?” 

From here I went to Pueblo, Colorado, thence by the D. 
and R. G., to Durango—from strawberries to snow. After 
two months of cold and snow in Colorado I made the trip 
across country to Gallup, New Mexico. September 23, 1908, 
I started for a prospecting trip which carried me over a 
major portion of Arizona, and finally settled at Wickenburg 
in 1914. I can truthfully say without boasting that I know 
more of the topography of Arizona than any living man, not 
even excepting the Apaches themselves. 

I am now a member of the Home for Pioneers, entering 
January 19, 1916. But the everlasting lure of the hills still 
possesses my soul, and I cannot shake off that feeling. Am 
liable to make another hike this Spring and next summer, 
quien sabe [who knows?] 2"* 

A perusal of the History of Arizona will give much in- 

213. I have seen a newspaper clipping without name or date which reads: 


“Charlie Banta will spend the next few months prospecting the Catalinas, having 
secured a vacation from the Pioneers Home where he has been a guest for some time.” 
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formation of and about the writer, particularly in vol. 8, by 
Colonel Tom E. FARISH, STATE HISTORIAN. 


(The End) 


My dear Miss Hall: 

i have put down some of my “pastimes” but not all x it 
would take pages to record my doings the past 47-50 years x 
i have had a most strenuous and eventful career, and it can- 
not be put down in a few words x i have been raised on the 
frontiers, in log cabins, with no opportunities for education, 
and the little i do know, which of course is not much, has 
been gathered from observation and a voracious appetite for 
reading any and everything obtainable x i have jotted down 
some of my “occupations” but only a few, as there is not 
room for more x Have done almost everything under the sun 
excepting, of course, holding up stages—all else however has 
been my “occupation.” ?!* 

A. F. Banta 


214. This letter was written on an official printed form of enquiry mailed from 
the office of the Arizona Historian, Phoenix, April 2, 1911. The printed form was only 
four pages long, so there was not much room for Banta to write on. The addressee 
was probably Sharlot Hall for whom the Sharlott Hall Museum at Prescott is named. 
Banta, Papers, State Department of Archives and Library, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The letter represents an early attempt to collect the story of Banta’s life, a task 
which he later carried out himself. 





Notes and Documents 


RUPERT FRANZ ASPLUND, educator, economic expert, au- 
thor, journalist, tax authority, widely acclaimed by the press 
as New Mexico’s most useful citizen, died Sunday forenoon, 
December 7, 1952, at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Santa Fe. He 
had been taken there from his home where he had suffered 
a heart attack. Only the evening before he had been an 
honored and jovial guest at the annual Phi Beta Kappa ban- 
quet in Albuquerque. 

Asplund was born at Little Indian, Ill., on June 26, 1875, 
son of John and Clara Johnson Asplund. There he attended 
the rural school, later entering Whipple Academy at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Graduating with the BA degree from Illinois 
College in 1896, he received the MA degree in 1921 and 
LLD in 1946. Teacher in Illinois public schools 1896-1898, 
he became instructor in Whipple Academy and Illinois Col- 
lege 1898 to 1900, he served as principal of Whipple Acad- 
emy 1900-1902, and instructor in Latin and Greek in Illinois 
College. In 1902 he accepted the professorship of Latin and 
Greek in the University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, an 
incumbent until 1909, when he was named chief clerk of the 
State Department of Education of New Mexico in Santa Fe, 
holding that position from 1909 to 1916. Secretary of the 
New Mexico Tax Commission 1917 and 1918, he accepted 
the directorship of the New Mexico Taxpayers Association 
in the latter year, holding that post until the time of his 
death. 

Asplund was editor and publisher of the New Mexico 
Journal of Education, edited for many years The New Mez- 
ico Tax Bulletin, was author of numerous articles on eco- 
nomics and taxation, published far and wide; was author 

of Elementary History and Civics of New Mexico, and New 
Mexico Tax Structure as well as One Hundred Years of 
Masonry in New Mexico. Frequently called upon to lecture 
on tax legislation and other financial subjects, his acquain- 
tances and friendships were nation-wide. His counsel was 
frequently sought by legislative bodies and executive officials 
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but he always refused to become a candidate for public office 
although importuned at frequent intervals. While dedicated 
to economy in government, he also gave sympathetic ear to 
the needs of public institutions and causes. 

A member of the regional committee of the National 
Municipal League, of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, the National Conference of Tax- 
payers Association Executives and the Tax Advisory Com- 
mittee for the New Mexico and Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, he was also a leading member of the Little 
Hoover Commission which recently recommended important 
changes in New Mexico’s government. Locally, Asplund 
had served on the City Council, was president of the Mutual 
Building and Loan Association, was a member of the Santa 
Fe Chamber of Commerce, of the Santa Fe Planning Com- 
mission, of the New Mexico Historical and Archaeological 
Societies. Surviving him are his widow and a daughter, 
Caroline, wife of Dr. Munro K. Ruch of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, two grandsons, and a nephew, Theodore Asplund of 
Santa Fe. Asplund was a Republican, an Episcopalian and 
33d degree Mason. Funeral services were led in the Scottish 


Rite Cathedral and at the grave by the Rev. C. J. Kinsolving 
III, rector of the Episcopal Church of the Holy Faith of 
Santa Fe, and by Masonic Grand Lodge Officers who had 
come from various parts of the State and pronounced the 
following eulogy: 


Masonic Record 

Worshipful Master Montezuma Lodge No. 1, 1924 

Grand Master of Masons in New Mexico, 1947-1948 

Charter Member Red Cross of Constantine 

Member Santa Fe Chapter Royal Arch Masons 

Member New Mexico Council, Royal Arch Masons 

Member Royal Order of Scotland 

Coroneted 33° Mason, Scottish Rite, Oct. 21, 1931 

Deputy of the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite in New Mexico 
since 1935 

Author One Hundred Years of Masonry in New Mexico. 

Voluminous writings and lectures on Masonic subjects for many 
years. 

These briefly are the highlights of his Masonic service among us. 
Masons in general in this State and Scottish Rite in particular owe 
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him a debt of gratitude for the long years of most valuable service 
in their cause, and the splendid leadership which he has rendered in 
his stewardship over these long years of tenure in high office. 

It is a debt which never can be paid, except in the kindly thoughts 
of his host of Masonic friends, and the satisfaction he must have felt 
in the knowledge of a work well done. 

We will not dwell at length upon the details of his service of 
over forty years to the institutions and government of this State. The 
details of this service have lately been emphasized in the public press. 

Service as a professor in our university; in the educational de- 
partment of our State; in the State Tax Commission; on the Little 
Hoover Commission; but most of all service as the director of the 
Taxpayers Association for the past thirty-five years. 

It was in the latter field that his deep interest in public problems 
chiefly lay, and he has been of inestimable value to the State in the 
guidance of its financial problems, by analysis and advice. 

Due largely to the implicit trust in his ability, integrity and 
analysis of State problems, the legislators and public officials have 
welcomed and sought his aid, down through the years, with untold 
benefit to its citizens, as reflected in laws and regulations suggested, 
and limitations adopted as standards in our tax laws and budget 
systems, looking to the stability of our finances. 

As friends of long standing may we offer a brief appreciation 
of Rupert, the man. 

He was a Christian gentleman in all the true meaning of that 
word;—a man of unusual industry and effective performance. In his 
passing our State has lost perhaps the most useful person ever to 
have served her and Masonry has lost a splendid Mason and a very 
dear brother. 

To his wife and family we extend our deepest sympathy in this 
hour of bereavement and the loss they have sustained, in which loss 
we all share. 

We will remember him for the good deeds he hath wrought;— 
for the sincerity of his purposes;—for the kindliness of his thoughts; 
—for the outstanding quality of his intellect ;—for his virtues of indus- 
try;—and the charity of his mind;—for his upright character, and 
the use he has made of the opportunities of this life to serve the 
common good. 

We are comforted in the belief that in that’transition to the new 
life, he will receive a well merited reward. 

Peace be with you my Brother. 


The Santa Fe New Mexican editorially appraised 
Asplund’s career as a civic servant in the following words: 


Santa Fe and the entire state has suffered a loss in the passing 
of Rupert F. Asplund, who died here Sunday afternoon. 
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As the executive director of the Taxpayers Association of New 
Mexico for the past third of a century, he had served his fellow- 
citizens as faithfully and as truly as those who held public office. 

Rupert Asplund was genuinely concerned with furthering the 
sound progress of his adopted state. He was more interested in the 
sensible expenditure of tax revenues than in merely preventing an 
increase of such revenues. 

More than any other one individual, he was responsible for the 
adoption of modern budgetary practices in New Mexico’s state gov- 
ernment. He was a staunch protector of the 20-mill tax limitation in 
effect here, yet he always supported the idea of more realistic property 
assessments. 

Rupert Asplund was offered public office on many occasions— 
and probably could have been the Republican nominee for Governor 
on at least three occasions. Yet he sought no honors other than those 
which accompanied the important but usually inconspicuous career 
he had chosen to follow. 





Book Reviews 


Black Robes in Lower California. By Peter Masten Dunne, 
S.J. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 540. $6.50. 


The story of the Jesuit missionary adventure in Baja 
California has thus far been sadly neglected by modern 
historians, except for a few articles, the works of Bancroft, 
and a number of unpublished studies. Now this fascinating 
topic is presented in detailed, compact form, and based upon 
carefully balanced sources. It is easily the first important 
contribution to the subject since the English translation of 
Francisco Javier Clavigero’s History of (Lower) California 
was published fifteen years ago. Incidentally, it is also the 
fourth study by Father Dunne concerning Jesuit mission 
enterprise in Mexico. 

As in the author’s previous volumes, the organization 
and procedure of this work are simple and straightforward. 
They carry the story of Baja California’s Jesuit penetration 
directly and plainly from 1697 to the expulsion of 1768. In- 
terpretations and conclusions are mostly based upon careful 
research, with a wealth of footnote references; and there is 
little evidence that the writer is unduly swayed by loyalty to 
his order. An improvement upon some of his earlier studies 
is a more thorough appreciation of missionary techniques 
and of geographical and economic factors, which certainly 
ought not to be neglected in dealing with such a formidable 
country as Lower California. Six of the thirty-two chapters 
(I, VI, XVII, XVIII, XXVI and XXVII), deal more or less 
with these phases of the subject, and still raore of them are 
covered in the Appendix and footnotes. 

Father Dunne shows considerable skill in delineating 
character, and in describing the fifty-six Jesuit padres and 
fifteen missions of Baja California he has ample opportunity 
to display it. Salvatierra, Ugarte, Picolo, Bravo, Baegert, 
Sistiaga, Link, Guillén, Consag and Taraval are his favored 
heroes, and rightly so, along with the martyrs Tamaral and 
Carranco. They form a gallery of portraits and show a 
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range of character, mostly praiseworthy, seldom found in 
the annals of any frontier. 

At the same time the author does not conceal or minimize 
the methods of persuasion used by the missionaries and 
their soldier aides upon the peninsular Indians—combina- 
tions of threats, benevolence and exhortation. It is quite 
evident that much of the padres’ influence upon the hungry 
natives was based upon the practice of regularly feeding 
them, although the principle is certainly not unknown in 
other religious fields and faiths. What may be called the 
technique of interrupted punishment and eleventh-hour par- 
don for rebellious Indians was also very effective, as Father 
Dunne indicates. When all is said on this matter, though, 
the fact remains that we can never positively know what 
the Indians themselves actually thought of the mission sys- 
tem as a whole. There were of course examples of extreme 
devotion toward some padres as individual protectors and 
benefactors. But the extent to which the Indians were truly 
civilized or were loyal to white men or to the Christian faith 
in general, will probably always remain unknown. And as 
the author and many of his sources of authority freely ad- 
mit, the gathering of the natives into close and well-clothed 
communities, exposed to a wide variety of new diseases, 
could be nothing less than catastrophic to them, individually 
and racially, whether they appreciated the fact or not. 

Here and there the book might have been better balanced. 
For example, some of the space devoted in Chapter XXIV 
to the details of Jesuit travel from Europe to Baja Cali- 
fornia, might well have been spent in rounding out the whole 
peninsular mission story by briefly describing the post- 
Jesuit Dominican régime in Baja California in Chapter 
XXXII. If the Dominican story lies outside the province of 
a Jesuit historian, so does the Franciscan northward ad- 
vance into Alta California, to which so much consideration 
is given in this final chapter. 

A few small errors might be noted and a few questions 
raised. On most maps the low, sandy island at the mouth 
of the Rio Colorado is listed as Montague, not ‘‘Montabue”’ 
(p. 212). A ship is usually said to founder rather than 
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to “flounder” (p. 57). We are left in doubt as to whether 
Padre Miguel Barco was an Italian (p. 311), or a Spaniard 
(p. 452). Is not the island of “Angel Custodio” visited by 
Padre Link in 1765 (p. 383), the same as Angel de la 
Guardia, off the east coast of the peninsula? (Cf. Clavigero, 
pp. 20, 345). If so, it must surely have been discovered by 
an earlier Gulf navigator than Ugarte. And why cannot the 
first or eastern location of Todos Santos mission be more 
clearly indicated (p. 193)? The fold-in map which, together 
with some good photographic illustrations, accompanies the 
work, could have been made much more useful by the addi- 
tion of a few more details such as peninsular river valleys, 
harbors, mountains and islands, as well as by a few routes 
of explorers. 

In general, however, this is an excellent piece of histori- 
cal literature. If at times the Jesuit peninsular mission 
system seems a little fatuous, and if the traces of its labors 
are few and rare today, it is still undeniable that the padres 
separately and collectively put forth a splendid effort. Their 
mistakes were largely the common mistakes of their cultural 
period in Europe as well as in America. Their achievements 
were mainly transitory and in the realm of the spirit, but 
some of them added to the world’s geographical and scien- 
tific knowledge. Father Dunne has narrated the failures, 
mistakes and triumphs with a commendable degree of ob- 
jectivity as well as understanding and kindly sympathy. His 
book is to be highly recommended. 

Arizona State College. RuFus KAY WYLLYS 


The Comanches: Lords of the South Plains. By Ernest Wal- 
lace and E. Adamson Hoebel. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 382. $5.00. 


The latest volume of the University of Oklahoma’s 
Civilization of the American Indian Series is a definitive 
account of the life of a tribe long needing such analysis. 
Successful in their purpose of writing a popular yet instruc- 
tive description of the Comanches, the authors have com- 
bined their historical and anthropological knowledge in a 
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book presenting all the advantages and few apparent dis- 
advantages of collaboration. The historian can regret that 
historical information seems rather hurried, scant, and 
generally indicative of further significant detail unrevealed. 
Yet the anthropologist, who will certainly welcome the 
wealth of facts depicting peculiar Comanche customs, may 
also be aroused to wish for more than this type of book can 
provide. 

A tremendous amount of the material now so compe- 
tently provided for public use, was gathered by a party of 
The Santa Fe Laboratory of Anthropology in 1933 under 
the direction of Professor Ralph Linton of Yale with Mr. 
Hoebel as one of its members. To New Mexicans, so com- 
pact yet thorough a coverage of the life of their north- 
eastern neighbors will prove of much value. Historical 
details of the part played by the tribe in New Mexican de- 
velopment will need to be sought elsewhere; but how the 
Comanches lived and loved, hunted and rode, worked and 
played, and fought and worshipped will probably never be 
so clearly and fully described by others within such reason- 
able limits. The authors so completely distinguished the 
Comanches from their related neighbors of the Plains that 
no reader will ever again feel justified in over-generalizing 
regarding Indians. To any one primarily acquainted with 
Pueblo Indians, such a book will provide an excellent de- 
scription of an antithetical yet not geographically distant 
type of life. While Texans and Mexicans will remember the 
Comanches only with keen disgust, New Mexicans peculiarly 
will have reason to regard them at times even as having 
been collaborators. The transition of the Comanches from 
mustang-mounted warriors to peyote-drugged cattle leasers 
is told without evident prejudice. A life now gone is re- 
captured as reminiscences of the last survivors enable veri- 
fication of Comanche legends and traditions. 

As one has learned to expect, the publishers have pro- 
duced a beautiful book. Footnotes are at the bottom of the 
pages and a satisfactory bibliography and index are in- 
cluded. The reviewer noticed only one typographical error, 
as a Pennsylvanian being quite astounded to find a Co- 
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manche interpreter referred to as a “Carlyle” graduate (p. 
160). His surprise at the moment is indicative of his admir- 
ation for a book he hopes New Mexicans and other Comanche 
neighbors will find most useful. His wish for more historical 
detail will some day be fulfilled and in the meantime the 
anthropological presentation will serve as a model for those 
writing about other tribes. 

Lycoming College LORING B. PRIEST 


History of the Americas. By John Francis Bannon. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Vol. I, 
“The Colonial Americas,” pp. xii, 582; Vol. II, “The 
American Nations,” pp. xi, 568. Maps. Each volume 
$5.50. 


The scholar who sets out to compress the history of all 
the Americas between the covers of two volumes of less 
than gigantic size is undertaking a task of no mean propor- 
tions. Nothing less than a brave man would approach the 
project, knowing that the Americas cover more than 15,- 
000,000 square miles, give sustenance to more than 300,- 
000,000 people, and comprise twenty-two nations, not to 


mention the numerous colonial segments here and there. 
The nature of the task requires a combination of the 
topical and the chronological arrangements. The author 
pursues the story of the Anglo-American sections a certain 
distance, shifts to the Latin-American for a time, then back, 
thus covering the colonial period in the first volume. He 
concludes this volume, of course, with the story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—not neglecting the “Early Years of British 
Canada”—then sketches the revolutions in Spanish and 
Portuguese America. A very helpful chapter entitled “The 
Colonial Centuries in Retrospect” concludes the first volume. 
The second, covering as it does the history of the period 
of independence of the twenty-two nations, presents prob- 
lems which were perhaps more difficult of solution than 
those of the earlier period. But the student (these volumes 
are intended for use as textbooks) is piloted skilfully 
through the maze in such fashion that he should come out 
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with some very definite ideas and with some appreciation 
of the individuality of the score or more of nations. The first 
hundred pages relate United States history through the 
Civil War. The next section of a hundred pages takes the 
student through the history of the Latin Americas to about 
1880. The Anglo-Americas then get their innings, the story 
carrying the United States and Canada down to about the 
First World War. Come next the World War and the Amer- 
icas, and the final sections cover the later period of the 
1900’s. 

Necessarily, the writer must compress. This entails a 
great deal of omission, but omissions have been made judi- 
ciously and the style in which the material is presented is 
such that the reader does not feel that he is reading merely 
a catalogue of facts and dates. 

There are many helpful maps, though some are so in- 
clusive as to be difficult to read. Other illustrations have 
not been used—which amounts, perhaps, to a gentle criti- 
cism. 

The tone of the volumes is liberal; the presentation of 
controversial matter is objective and, the reviewer believes, 
fair. Altogether, one must conclude that Professor Bannon 
has performed a difficult task in an admirable fashion. 
State University of New York, 

College for Teachers, Albany. WATT STEWART 


Thunder in the Southwest: Echoes from the Wild Frontier. 
By Oren Arnold. Norman: The University of Oklahoma 
Press. Pp. 237. $3.75. 


As stated in the prologue this collection of sixteen tales 
is neither fiction nor history in the conventional sense. 

The stories are interesting enough although some are 
shopworn and could do without retelling. Others, however, 
are comparatively unknown and stand up better. The au- 
thor has not only used folklore freely but has at times re- 
verted to the style of Ned Buntline or some contemporary 
of his. The guns go “Crack! Crack!” or “Bang! Bang!” or, 
on occasion, “Pow!” And after all that has a certain charm. 
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The illustrations by Eggenhoffer are good. Nick Eggen- 
hoffer’s illustrations are usually good. 

All in all the book accomplishes what it set out to do. 
Again borrowing from the prologue, it is ‘a happy, hybrid 
combination of fact and folklore.” Not an essential for the 
western shelf but a pleasant addition. 

Albuquerque, N. M. BENNETT FOSTER 


Man Without a Star. By Dee Linford. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc. Pp. 312. $3.50. 


Dee Linford’s first novel is a “Western” with a differ- 
ence. In situation, characters, and solution it is not much 
different from a thousand other examples of Wild West fic- 
tion. But Mr. Linford comes from an old Wyoming ranch 
family and has a feeling for the landscape and history of 
his country which only a native could have. 

Jeff Jimson is an orphan boy when the story opens. He 
does slave labor for an old Scrooge of an uncle until he can’t 
stand it any longer. Then he rides the rods to Wyoming. 
He falls in love with Abby Garrett, daughter of the owner 
of the great Man Head ranch, and begins a long campaign 
to become a man big enough to interest her. 

This involves rearranging his system of ethics. In Wyo- 
ming in the eighties the big men had it all their own way. 
The little men had no chance at all. The only way to rise 
was to become the humble and useful servant of one of the 
“bullionaires.” By nature Jeff was proud and loyal to his 
friends, but he schooled himself to subservience and double- 
dealing. He gained his reward when Wate Garrett approved 
his engagement to Abby. But by that time the feud between 
the big cattlemen and the settlers was reaching a climax and 
Jeff had to take the side of the little men. 

Eventually his return to conscience paid off. Garrett had 
to turn to Jeff when the whole country rose against him and 
mob violence flared up. But the whole system had to be 
broken before the little men had a chance. 

This conventional plot is based on situations which ac- 
tually existed. The domination of the range country by a 
few big cattlemen who actually owned only a small part of 
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their dominions—the forcible discouragement of settlers— 
the tie-ups with officials in the state government—the 
baronial establishments of the rich and the hopelessness of 
the small operators—all these things are part of history, 
and Dee Linford knows about them. 

In addition he knows how people in the range country 
talk, and how they feel about things. He knows about bone 
pickers and box socials and wild horses. He understands land 
hunger and men with Jehovah complexes and the strong 
ties which grow up between lonely human beings. 

He has not freed himself from formula writing enough 
to have written a first-class novel, but he has the basic un- 
derstanding and information to do more significant work in 
the future. 

Texas Western College C. L. SONNICHSEN 


The United States as Seen by Spanish American Writers, 
(1776-1890). By José de Onis. New York: Hispanic 
Institute in the United States, 1952. Pp. 226. 


A question often asked of travelers returning from 


Spanish America is: “What do they think of the United 
States?” Dr. José de Onis has answered this and many 
other questions related to it in his systematic study of 
attitudes expressed south of the Rio Grande over two 
important periods in the history of Inter-American rela- 
tions. The book is divided into four principal parts, aside 
from the conclusions, with a good although brief account 
of the origin of the relations between the two Americas, 
as a first part. Two others deal with the two periods 
(1776-1822 and 1823-1890), and the last one deals exclu- 
sively with the writings of Sarmiento. The project is not 
simple, in fact, it might be too ambitious considering the 
threefold task which the author has undertaken. He says: 
It is the purpose of this study to determine the attitude 
of the Spanish American authors toward the United States 
during two main periods, namely: the era of the Independence 
(1776-1822), and the era of the formation of the Spanish 
American nations (1823-1890). Its object is to analyze the 


available works pertaining to this subject written by Spanish 
Americans, to ascertain the attitude of the outstanding, rep- 
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resentative authors, as well as the characteristics common 
to all writers of each period, and to trace the evolution of 
certain fundamental ideas in the literary and political thought 
of these two epochs. 


The reader can see at a glance that the project is not 
limited to a study of attitudes, but it includes literary 
criticism and content evaluation. How to keep these three 
elements in focus and combine them into a well integrated 
whole constitutes a difficult problem which the author has 
solved very successfully. It is quite apparent that Onis 
had a considerable amount of material from which to 
select, and that in many instances he found it necessary 
to compress a great deal in order to be brief. He also tells 
us a great deal of what writers in the United States were 
saying about Spanish America, suggesting perhaps a future 
project to be undertaken as a counterpart to this study. 

The author points out that there was some degree of 
coincidence between the two cultures and “a marked simi- 
larity between the psychology of the people of the two 
Americas” at the time of colonization, because of the simi- 
larity of circumstances. While this is a passing statement, 
it raises a question which is fundamental in differentiating 
between English and Spanish cultures. It was the difference 
in the “psychology” of colonization that produced such 
diametrically opposed results as we now see in Anglo- 
America and Spanish-America. 

Professor Onis has made a very careful selection of 
authors in various fields in order to give a wide coverage 
to the opinions expressed, and at the same time he has 
selected these writers on the basis of their literary merit 
and serious ideas. He includes the works of outstanding 
political writers, travelers, statesmen, literary men and 
teachers. 

Many readers will discover that the attitude of a good 
number of Spanish American writers was not one of rabid 
nationalism, and that many have gone so far as to advocate 
the annexation of their respective countries to the United 
States. This does not mean that Professor Onis has been 
one-sided or partial in presenting his finds. On the contrary, 
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he has avoided this pitfall by adhering to his original 
statement: 


We have tried to find out and present to the reader what 
the various authors thought about the United States and why 
they thought as they did, rather than to prove whether their 
opinions were right or wrong. 


Anyone acquainted with the role of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento will readily see why his case had to be treated 
in a seperate chapter. One would expect to find in this 
portion of the book, however, considerable material regard- 
ing Sarmiento’s keen observations about American life. 
Professor Onis passed up a very good opportunity to add 
to the human interest of his story including the Argen- 
tinian’s account of American family life, personal relations 
and other details in which he manifested a keen sense of 
humor and understanding. At this point, Onis seems a 
bit too scholarly. 

The book does not end with the Conclusions as one would 
expect, for Professor Onis continues his discussion to the 
very last page. This seems to indicate that he had much 
more material than the extent of his study allowed him to 
use. For the actual summing up of his finds one must 
go back to the body of study and get the conclusions pro- 
gressively. 

Today, when we are advocating a more intelligent under- 
standing and a closer working relationship between the 
United States and other nations, a book such as this one 
by José de Onis is indeed timely, informative, and useful. 
His study is not merely a collection of opinions by a 
miscellaneous group of Spanish American writers, but a 
careful selection of authors whom the Spanish Americans 
themselves consider their best spokesmen. Each writer is 
discussed within the framework of ideas which prevailed 
at the time both in Spanish America and in the United 
States. It is hoped that Dr. Onis will undertake what 
appears to be a sequel to his present work, namely, what 
writers in the United States think about Spanish America. 
University of Denver ARTHUR L. CAMPA 
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